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Archivist 


Public & University — Librari 


The European University Institute 
in Florence is recruiting an 

ARCHIVIST 


to be in charge, under the authority of the Principal of the Institute, of 
the administration of the Historical Archives of the European 
Communities. 

Qualifications required; 

- Citizenship of one or the 9 contracting states (Belgium, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom); university degree, preferably in 
contemporary history; 

- confirmed experience in the handling of modem administrative 
archives: organization, classification, information retrieval; 

- some experience in archive computerization, primarily data des- 
cription, information retrieval, stoekage and utilization; 

~ perfect command of one of the Institute’s official languages (Danish, 
Dutch, English, French, German, Italian), and good knowledge of 
a second. 

Terms offered: 

- Net monthly salary between Lit, 3,080,000 and Lit. 3,345,000 de- 
pending on professional experience, qualifications and language 
knowledge; 

- on certain conditions, expatriation allowance (approx. 16% of salary) 
and family allowances. 

Applications, accompanied by appropriate documents, should be sent 
by 30th September 1986 (date of postmark), to: 

Administration and Personnel Service, European University Institute, 
Badia Fiesolana, Via del Roccettini, 

1-500X6 San Domenico di Fiesole (FI), Italy. 


The Wellcome! Institute for 
the History of Medicine 

Assistant Archivist 

An assistant is required for a three year period to 
help a senior archivist In carrying out a survey of 
British manuscript sources for the history of 
medicine (1600- 1945) and preparing the results 
foT publication. , 

Applicants must be graduates with a diploma in 
archive studies or with other suitable experience. 
Word processing or computer skills would be an 
advantage, Trie post will be 'based et the 
Institute, but will involve considerable travel, and 
applicants should be car owners. Travail tng 
expenses will be fully reimbursed. Starting salary 
approximately £8,500 pa. including London 
< Weighting. 

Applications including curriculum vflae and the 
names and addresses of two referees should 
reach Mrs. N. L Phillip son, The Wellcome Institute 
for trie History o! Medicine, • . 

183 Buston Hoad, London NWi 2BP . 
before 8 August 1986, . 
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A BRILLIANT noval or play7 
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FACTUAL RUEARCH for au- 
thors and the madia by Lon- 
don-basod, full-tlma profes- 
sional. Portlier dtlilli from 
Andrew Duncan, lS_Bllarslle 

: Road. London W1 3 7BN. Tel: 
01-749 6693. L193 

Books and Prints 


FOR YOUR BTATIIIDI BOOK 
Needs, write or phone:. 


OOK CALL, c/o New Ca- 
naan Bookshop, 09 Elm St., 
No W Canaan CT O6B40 USA. 
303.966 .5470. Mall orders 
welcome 


Mall orders 


BH'bTla PAYNE rinda- books. 
Axbrldge Bookshop, 18, High 
8t, Axbrldge, Bomaree*. 

■LIST or S/H St O/P books now 
ready. Write or 'phone Books 
— New. Milton, BO. WhltofloJd 

. Road. New Milton. Hants. 
0433 -6*0663. ■ LI 1 A 

fQp •ARTretS' ce t 'BIAS send 
sup Stamp. Over floo items: 

• monograph# on artists A rme 
illustrated books. Btevens. 
74. Fortune Green ltd. Lon- 
don N W6 IDS. ■- ..LI 1 4 ■ 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Woolf. Greene. Audon. Duf- 
roll, atc.Bends.a.e. forceta- 
Ipflua. ' Chilton, 3 Groat 
Ormond Street. London' 
WC1N3RA. LI 14 
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University of 
Glasgow 

DEPUTY 

ARCHIVIST 

Applications are Invited for 
the pont of Deputy Archivist. 
Salary will be within the ranee 
£7.053— £13.780 on Grade 1A 
of the scales for Academtc- 
Rolsted Administrative Starr. 

The Archives contain the 
recorda of the University from 
1431 and an extensive collec- 
tion of business recorda. It 
also collaborates In the deslon 
of computer software for re- 
search and teocltlno In history. 
The successful applicant will 
probably be a history graduate 
with archival or research ex- 
perience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained front the Academic 


Peraonnel Office, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow, 012 
8QQ, where applications (B 


copies), giving the names and 
addresses of three rorereea, 
should be lodgod on or before 
19th August, 1986. 

In reply plonso quote Ref. 
No. 5767T. L104 

University of 
Nottingham 

KEEPER 

OFTHE 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Applications for this senior 
post within the University 
Library are Invited from 
graduates with appropriate 
experience: qualifications In 
nrchiva management or libra- 
rlansliip are also desirable. 
The Keeper is responsible for 
the Department of Manu- 
scripts and Its very large col- 
lections or archives and liter- 
ary manuscripts, many of 
national importance. Salary 
an grade IIB (£12,280— 
£13.700; under review). 

Further particulars rrom 
the Starring Officer. Unlvoml- 

S ' of Nottingham. Nottingham 
nv ann — noting rofernnee 
om applications 


Chartered 

Librarian 

CENTRAL LONDON 

up to £16,150 

As a major force In Britains Energy Industry - 
British Gas operates an extensive Internal 
library system to keep management abreast of 
all relevant Industry developments. 

We are now seeking a Librarian who will be 
responsible for managing the staff and assetsof 
the British Gas Corporation Headquarters 
Library and maintaining its services to our staff 
and otner users. 

Other prime responsibilities will be the Initiation 
and Implementation of policy on Headquarters 
Library Information matters. 

The successful applicant should be a Chartered 
Librarian with a degree qualification and a 
minimum of five years experience of managing 
a library; they should also have knowledge ana 
experience of computerised information 
systems and an appreciation of the library and 
publishing trades. 

Salary will be on a range up to £16,150 and a wide 
range of benefits Include relocation assistance 
where appropriate. 

lb apply please write with full personal and 
career details, quoting ref; SEC/11199/262, to; 


Senior Personnel Officer (HQ Services), British 
Gas, 59 Bryanston Street, London W1A 2AZ. 

An equal opportunities employer. ■ 


British Gas 1 


Holidays & 

Accommodation 

DRtoCOLL HOUEE H0TfL - 
T&QO ■! rigid rooms, board .£63 
per week, all amenltlea. — 

London SB1 . N Tal: 

Art Galleries 


BRITISH LIBRARY Ot. Rus- 
sell St. WC1. The interna- 
tional The Cltv In Maps end a 
celebration of 91 Auguatlne 
Of Hippo (334-430). Mon- 
Bat 10-3 Sun 2.30-6. A dm 
fraa. L.157 


University of 
Oxford 

Nuffield College 
LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited far e 
post to be filled at the begin- 
ning of Sentombar. Library 
experience Is desirable. 

Salary (under review) le on 
the scale C4.7B6 (et ago 20J- 
£6,619. 

Apply In writing (There are 
no eppiicatlon forms.) to the 
Follow Librarian, naming two 
referees. Closing date 2 Au- 


Dudley Metropolitan 
Borough 

(Equal ppportunlty Employed 

TUTOR 

librarian 

(Lecturer II) 

£8.076— £12,945 - 

for Seplomber, 

qualified and OXPJJWJJJK 

Librarian to be 

for ell aspect# of ths Co»w 

Library aorvica. 

Application /arma 
further de talla ars «v " 

(tel. Dudley 53585). ** 


JOIN THE JUDGES 


in this year’s 


TLS/Cheltenham Literary 

Festival 


• ' ' * 

for an unpublished poem of up to fifty lines in English 


One hundred of the entries will be 1 
selected and published in the TLS of . 
September 5, along with a ballot sheet 
on which readers can send in their firsts . 
second and third choices. : Meanwhile 
the judges will make their own decision. 

For details and entry forms plepse send 
s.e.e. - or International Reply . Qnjpon 
to: Poetry Competition, Town Hall,.. 
Cheltenham, Gloucester 0L5O 1QA, . : 
England. Closing date, fo* entriosis 
Apgusi 1,'l^S. ;;. v; . ;w. -;V 

.Organized ^', part of the , 1986 " 
Cheltenham. Festival [ ' of. Literature , . 

. OrfoWr 5-29. : W ; \,l ' y” t[\ 


JUDGES : , , • 

U.. A. Fanthorpe, Blake Morri^n. 

Hugo Williams, Alan Holhnghurs 1 
(TLS), Holly Eley (TLS). *; 

PRIZES • . “no.' 

Readers’ choices £500-. ' hqo 

RESULTS 

Results will be published -in the Jg (Q 
OctoSer 3 . i Winners wiU be iny^ ; 
read their poems at the Festival* .. 


TLS 


The Times Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 25 JULY 1986 No 4,347 80p 


CULTURAL PROPERTY 

National heritage and the Parthenon marbles 

Copyright , patents , data protection 
Is the Public Record Office public enough? 


Douglas Dunn: success and Robert Burns 

Children of the Souls; acts of the Apostles 
Wilfrid Mellers: the greatness of ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
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^Harvard 

IHumanities 

The Rise of the Modern 
German Novel 
Crisis and Charisma 
RUSSELL A. BERMAN 
The concept of modernism, so 
important in Anglo-American 


German novel, vet uerman 
authors in the first half of the 
20th century were no less 
innovative than their English- 
speaking counterparts. Berman 
remedies thta deficit by hta 
masterly survey of over 100 
years of German novels from 
the prevailing realism of the 
nineteenth century to the 
charismatic novel of modern ism 
after 1900. 

£24.96 Cloth 352pp 
0-074-77260*4 

The Urban Crucible 
The Northern Seaports and 
tho Origins of the American 
Revolution 
Abridged Edition 
GARYB. NASH 
'Nash’s book is one of the finest 
works on colonial America. . . 
His enormously thorough 
research, discriminating 
judgement and lucid exposition 
will place the problems he 
discusses in the forefront of 
historical attention for the next 
generation of colonial 
historians,’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
Now available in an abridged 
edition to make the book more 
accessible to the general reader 
and to undergraduates. 

£29.76 Cloth 296pp 

0-674-93068-4 

£8.60 Paper 0-674-93059-2 

Winner of the John Gilmary 
Shea Prize of the American 
Catholic Historic Association: 

Contraception 
A History of Its Treatment 
by the Catholic Theologians 
and Canonists 
Enlarged Edition 
JOHN T. NOONAN, Jr., 

'A book whose importance is 
difficult to exaggerate. . . 
[Noonan] has created an 
intellectual watershed. . . The 
inherent brilliance of the book 
and its dramatic timing make it 
as truly exciting as a book can 

hfl * r/flmpr o 

Belknap £9.26 Paper 592pp 
0-674-16852-6 

Winner of the 1 984 Ralph 
Waldo Emerson Award of Phi 
Beta Kappa 

Against the Apocalypse ; 
Responses to Catastrophe in 
Modem Jewish Culture 
DAVID G. ROSKIES 
'Roskies’s work, densely, argued, 


richly allusive, exemplary in its 
far-ranging scholarship; is itself 
a deeply felt response to, the 
Holocaust and its memories; an 
affirmation of continuities as . 
well as violent dndinra.' 

Times Literary Supplement ; 
£8,60 Paper 392pp 
0-674-00916-9 
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Scottish contradictions 


Douglas Dunn 

J. De LANCEY FERGUSON (Editor) 

The Letters of Robert Bums 

Second Edition, edited by G. Ross Roy 

Volume 1, 1780-1789 

493pp. 0199124783 

Volume 2. 1790-1796 

521pp. 019 812321 3 

Oxford University Press. £45 each. 

It is two hundred years since Robert Burns's 
Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect appeared 
in Kilmarnock in July, 1786, in an edition of 
612 copies, about half of which were sub- 
scribed in advance. News of their excellence 
and novelty soon reached Edinburgh, where it 
was expedient for Bums to go. A week after 
Henry Mackenzie's review in The Lounger, in 
December 1786, subscription notices were 
issued for a second edition which appeared in 
Edinburgh the following April. Another edi- 
tion appeared in London in October, 1787. By 
then there had been set in motion a celebrity 
which travelled far beyond Scotland. 

Yet as recently as 1972, an American critic, 
Raymond Bcntman, found it necessary to de- 
plore the neglect of Burns’s poetry “in current 
scholarship of British literature". “British" is 
not as controversial a term for Mr Bentman as 
it might be for Scottish, English, Irish or Welsh 
writers; but in the context of Robert Burns and 
his poetry, it is controversial enough. In any 
case, Bentman’s purpose is to assert Burns as 
one of “the great innovators of British poetry" 
and so "British" is, for him, a cipher which can 
do without the niceties through which national- 
ity is appreciated. He claims that Burns is “a 
transition poet", one who gained from Pope, 
Gray, Shenstone and Goldsmith, and whose 
poetry is the precursor of “the fearless honesty 
of Byron, the perfect simplicity of Words- 
worth, the sensuous passivity of Keats". 

If nothing else. Bentman's argument is pre- 
ferable to the commonplace summary of Burns 
as a man’s man, author of a lyric or two, a 
worthy libertarian, a bit of a devil with the 
ladies, but regrettably Scotch in diction and 
concerns, although, at midnight on Hogma- 
nay, who cares if we don’t understand what 
we're singing. Bentman's case, that is, is a true 
one; it reminds literary historians of the mark 
Bums’s poetry made, and now, apparently, 
ceases to make, although not, I should think, in 
Scotland itself. 

Burns’s achievement as a poet and lyricist 


was tremendous and it was won at great cost. 
His letters - now re-edited admirably by 
G. Ross Roy - testify to intense insecurity on 
several levels and the cultural and personal 
struggles responsible for them. Naturally, in so 
amiable a writer as Burns, there are letters 
which testify to a character more flawed than 
legend would have us believe, or, at least, 
more human. Read for literary and biographic- 
al evidence, though, the experience is bruising, 
informative, and weirdly uplifting: it is a story 
of prodigious adversity, ami those familiar with 
Bums's life will not need to be reminded of the 
sublime heights and sorry depths to which that 
story rises and falls along the outlines of its 
hero’s character and circumstances. 

Again and again, especially after the pub- 
lication of Poems, Burns’s letters are strewn 
with expressions of self-effacing modesty and 
statements of social boundaries as well as their 
equally self-conscious literary counterparts. 
From Edinburgh, in December 1786, he wrote 
to Gavin Hamilton, a lawyer in Ayrshire, and 
Burns’s landlord at Mossgiel in whose support 
Burns wrote "Holy Willie’s Prayer": 

I am in a lair way of becoming ns eminent as Thomns 
a Kcmpis or John Bunyan; And you may expect 
henceforth to see my birthday inserted among the 
wonderful events .... 

Yet this banter, including, with light-hearted 
satisfaction, the listing of magnutes who, like 
the Earl of Glencairn, had taken Burns "under 
their wing", winds down to the phrase “the 
poor, unlucky devil of a poet". Only n few days 
later, writing to John Ballantine, a banker in 
Ayr who had been equally supportive, Burns 
again lists proudly those who have favoured 
hitn with their attentions, and then he says, 

1 was, Sir, when I was first honoured with your 
notice, too obscure, now I tremble lest I should be 
ruined by being dragged loo suddenly into (he glare 
of polite & learned observation. 

Vulnerable ns Bums felt himself to be before 
the blandishments of association with Edin- 
burgh's lionizing taste-makers, he knew his 
limelight was both controlled and temporary. 
As he wrote shortly afterwards: 

1 do not say this in the ridiculous idea of seeming 
self-abasement, and affected modesty. I have long 
studied myself, and I think I know pretty exactly 
what ground I occupy, both as a man, & a Poet; and 
however the world, or a friend, may sometimes differ 
from me in that particular, I stand for it, in silent 
resolve, with all the tenaciousnessof Property.- 1 am 
willing to believe that my abilities deserved a belter 
fate than the veriest shades of life; but to be dragged 
forth, with all my imperfections on my head, to the 


full glare of lenrned and pnlilc observation . is what, I 
am afraid, I shall have biller reason to repeat. 

These sentiments were addressed either to 
friends in Ayrshire, or, in the case of (he letter 
quoted above, to an Edinburgh supporter 
Burns found particularly congenial. All of 
them were more favoured socially than Burns. 
Mindful of their encouragement, he is anxious 
not to let them forget his gratitude. Phrases are 
repeated again and again, giving the impress- 
ion of a mind well made up and able to draw 
elegant thank-yous , disclai me rs and argument s 
from stock. They are good phrases, candid and 
clear; a more complicated sentiment thnn hon- 
esty is, however, suggested by their frequent 
repetition. 

Burns was well aware that a hospitable cli- 
mate of opinion could turn hostile were he to 
ignore the conventions tying him to his station 
in life. Not just the high-born, but all comers, 
would have found scandal and absurdity in any 
opportunism or pretension. Socially, what his 
fame amounted to was not opportunities to take 
Advantage of it , but a chance to run on the spot, 
ns decorously ns possible, in more comfortable 
surroundings than an Ayrshire field. 

It is not exucliy on the mark to believe that 
Burns "accepts his limits" (ns (he Inte James 
Kinsley put it in his British Academy Wharton 
Lecture of 1974) when he describes his inten- 
tions in "The Vision". After u hard day’s work, 
the poet drowses by his fireside and imagines 
himself visited by Coila, his local Muse. It is 
when she speaks that Burns can be misinter- 
preted as opting for the minor or the wilfully 
lowbrow, or regretting his remoteness from the 
styles of high culture: 

“Thou const not learn, nor can [ show. 

To paint with Thanuon's landscape-glow; 

Or wake the bosom-melting throe. 

With Shcnstone's art; 

Or pour, with Gray, the moving flaw. 

Warm on the heart. 

"Yet nil beneath (h’unrivaU'd Rose, 

The lowly Daisy sweetly blows; 

Tho’ lurge the forest's Monarch throws 
His army shade. 

Yet green the juicy Hawthorn grows, 

Adown the glade. 

"Then never murmur nor repine; 

Strive in thy humble sphere to shine; . 

And trust me, not Polosis mine, 

Nor King's regard, 

Can give a bliss o'ermatchlng mine, 

A rustic Bard .” 

Crowned in holly as he is, and not in bay, Burns 
is yet far from accepting a mediocre or provin- 


CAMBRIDGE 

The Duke of Anjou and the 
Politique Struggle During the Wars 

of Religion 

mack p.Tiolt 

During the French Wars of Religion a small minority of 
toleration-minded Protestants and Catholics sought out a 
via media to end the civil ware which were destroying 
France. This book analyses whv in the 1570s these 
politiques turned to the duke of Anjou to champion their 
cause, and tries to explain why he never joined the 
politique struggle, much less became its leader. 

255pp. 0 521 32232 4 £25.00 net 
Cambridge Studies in Early Modem History 

Sir Robert Clayton and the Origins 
Qf^En|;lish Deposit Banking, 

PRANK T. MELTON 


m-fee as a form of long-term, large-scale security was an 
Important development in the expansion of a private 
financial network. Dr Melton places Clayton's activities 
firmly within the wider context of later Stuart finance. 

2 71pp. 0521 32039 9 £27.50 net 

Like Engendering Like • 

Heredity and Animal Breeding in Early Modem 
England \" 

NICHOLAS RUSSELL 

Robert Bakewell waS by no means the first English 
breeder to practise deliberate selection of desirable 
Qualities in his' livestock. This book set6 out to examine 
ideas and techniques of ^artier generations of 
agricultural and sporting -improvers in the seventeenth. 

eighteenth centuries, and to demonstrate the earlier 
sources of maiiy Of BakeweU's opinions and procedures. 

. • 2 80 pp nmnn/!S7 4 £27.50 net 


Population and Economy 

From the Traditional to the Modem World 
Edited by ROBERT I. ROTBERG and 
THEODORE K. RABB 
Guest editors: ROGER S. SCHOFIELD and 
ANTHONY WRIGLBY 
These essays contribute not only to a richer 
understanding of the relationships In the past between 
population and economy, but also to a fuller 
appreciation of the circumstances that limited Economic 
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cial ambition. Instead, the poem expounds the 
dignity of who Burns is, and what he docs, and 
it is an identity released in stately measure. 
“The Vision" is a poem of self-definition, and of 
self-encouragement; Coila reassures the poet, 
drawing him away from doubts and despairs. 
She is native, local, rural and beautiful; her eye 
beams “keen with Honor ", If anything. Burns 
seeks to dispel the limitations imposed on him 
by place, poverty, nationality, humble birth 
and disadvantage in general. He transforms 
them into the very stuff of his art, aware, 
perhaps, that what society might see as his 
novelty, was, in poetry itself, the material of a 
more profound and original distinction. There 
is even in the poem a note of u kind of interior 
democracy to explain and justify Burns the 
artist: 

“To lower Orders arc assign'd. 

The humbler ranks of Human-kind, 

The rustic Bard, the lab'ring Hind, 

The Artisan; 

All chusc. as, various they’re inclined. 

The various man." 

In “Sketch", written in time to have been 
included in the Kilmarnock Poems , but not 
printed there, Burns addresses the Muse in n 
more vigorous and vernacular manner. It 
underlines the enterprise of "The Vision", 
even if Burns's ostensible purjmsc is praise of 
Allnn Rnmsny: 

Suy, Lassie, why thy train among, 

While loud the trumps heroic dang. 

And sock nnd huskin skelp along 
To death or marriage; 

Scarce one has tried the Slicphcrd-*ang 
But wi' miscarriage/ 

In Homer's craft Jock Milton thrives; 

E&chylus’ pen Will Shnkespenre drives; 

Wee Pope, the knuilin, 'till him rives 
Horutian Ionic; 

In thy sweet sang, Barhauld, survives 
E’en Sappho's flame. 

But thee. Theocritus, wha matches? 

They’re no' Herd's ballnis, Maro’s catches; 

Squire Pope bin busks his skinklin patches 
O’ Heathen tatters; 

( pass by hunders, nameless wretches. 

Thai ape their belters. 

Demotic humour in these stanzas is the play- 
fulness of a poet conscious of writing deliber- 
ately beyond a predictable idiom: “Jock Mil- 
ton", “Wee Pope" - let alone the cocky fami- 
liarity of “Say, Lassie", an amusing inversion 
of the conventional "Hall, Poesiel" with which 
the poem begins - are the touches of a proud 
prankster, their purpose; serious and literary 
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for oil (heir lighl-heartcdncss. When Burns is 
in this mood, the atmosphere is jaunty, the 
checkiness such that a brazen daring is implied 
in his temerity to put pen to paper nt ail. There 
is built into the poetry h subtle dcfiunce, im- 
parted largely through the artistry of his verse. 
Those who have attempted to write in "Stan- 
dart Habibie", Burns's characteristic vctsc, 
know the obstacles to be overcome before de- 
veloping the sort of fluency that delivers a 
dimeter like “Horatian fame" so neatly into its 
place in the measure. Both the subject of the 
poem, Riid its treatment, could hardly be more 
literary. Here, though, the pen is an accessory 
oT a farmer- not the crook, or other agricultu- 
ral tools, the accessories of n pastoral poet. 

Loyally to place, origin nnd nation cxplnin, 
at least in part, the nature of Burns's motivat- 
ing energy as a poet. As early as 1783. in his 
commonplace hook, Burns reveals an interest 
in Scottish song that is as scholarly as it is 
creative; he was conspiring with himself to 
make something of the melodic opportunities 
it offered him. More indigenous raw material 
for a poet can hardly be imagined. Apart 
from the intrinsic interest it held, Scottish song 
was also amennblc to the full range of his mind, 
and it posed challenges to his already consum- 
mate technical gifts, as well as the urgency of 
rescuing a native cultural monument from mis- 
treatment at the hands of tasters, howdlcrizcrs 
and inexpert enthusiasts. 

In the 1790s, in his letters to George Thom- 
son, the not always judicious editor of A Select 
Collection of Original Scottish Ain, Burns's 
cruditiun and commitment expose themselves 
as remarkable, the more so as the mass of work 
he look on board was, at the poet's request, 
without pay. "I coll them Simple; you would 
pronounce them Silly'', he retorted to Thom- 
son's refined objections. "What pleases me ns 
simple & naive, disgusts you as ludicrous & 
low." And, in the same defensive vein, both 
nntiona) and aesthetic, 

let our National Music preserve its native features.- 
They a re, I own, frequently wild, & unreduce able to 
the more modem rules; but oil that vcryeccentridy, 
perhaps, depends a great part of their effect. 

Sir Walter Scott deplored what he consi- 
dered Burns’s distraction from a "grand plan of 
dramatic composition", which Bums’s hefty 
labours on over three hundred songs left no 
time or energy to develop. But it is unlikely 
that he would have added much to verse drama 
when the genre was hardly flourishing any- 
where else. More to be lamented than that 
Burns wrote no play is that, with the exception 
of “Tam o’ Shanter", he never developed fully 
. the lofty demotic of his epistles and addresses. 
Instead, he melodized a diction that in his 
earlier poems seems poised for a more am- 
.bilious poetry. No one would want to daim that 
as a toss when Bums’s songs are there to com- 
pensate, their generosity of tune and feeling 
such that only Schubert's Lleder can compare 
with them. 

, Contradiction and ambivalence are in plenti- 
ful supply throughout Burns’s letters and' 
poetry, especially where class-consciousness 
encounters opportunity. His poetic gifts were 
implicated deeply in the first, and were also 
responsible for the chances that came his way. 
One effect of his letters is the feeling that if 
.' Burns knew that his literary strengths, and 
(heir integrity, lay in his commitment to his 
place and- people, then it Created a destiny 
.which he could never entirely fulfil. Society 
; would not allow it, nbf would he fake all the 
decisions' necessary to the ideal Identity his 
. poems proposed; 

A natural desire to better his lot led him to 
court pdtforiage, which Was what was at stake 
. during his Icing visit to Edinburgh. Subsidies 
and sheltered employments, however, were 
' Hot on offer, and it might be an indication of 
SeoUand’s cultural backwardness in the late 
,1.7B0s for Burns and d there of his con tempo r- 
■ Riles to believe that they dauld be, jn spite of 
Xho legal wd university luminaries and tjieir, 
. intellectual acjilevofaeMs. . j . 

V To IheErfinhurgh. bn nicer, Patrick Miiier, 


; tr faking the firtn 6f EIHsland in Dumfries-! 


If there fate. Sir, you coUdfix me la any sequester’d 
rpipiiiik spot 1 might live In humble decency, 
ind have a spare hour now and then to write out an 

ioto rftym& , 


with my grateful respects - 

Miller, n director of the Bank of Scotland, 
and. in a beginning way, an experimenter in 
new farming methods, proposed hus role not so 
much as (he poet's benefactor, but merely as 
his landlord. Burns's deference is here almost 
heartbreaking, the more so as his courtesy and 
optimism were misplaced. It could be that at 
times he was not beyond being duped by his 
own pastoral persona. 

If Burns could fall for his own fiction, he 
could also rage against the reality of which it 
was a part. "The trappings and luxuries of 
upper stations, I have seen a little of them in 
Edinburgh - 1 can live without them - I shall 
never blush for my own poverty, nor the pover- 
ty of my country.” A month later, he wrote to 
the same correspondent, Mrs Dunlop: 

Pacts, much my superiors, have so flattered those 
who possessed the adventitious qualities of wealth 
and power (hat ! am determined to flatter no created 
being, cither in prose or verse, so help me God. - 1 
set as little by Kings, lords, clergy, critics, &c. as all 
these respectable Gentry do by my Bardship. - I 
know what I may expect from (he world, by and by; 
illiberal abuse and perhaps contemptuous neglect: 
but I ant resolved to study the sentiments of n very 
respectable Personage, Milton’s Satan - "Hail hor- 
rors I linil, infernal world I" 

But he was fully up to asking n favour from the 
powerful, nnd in language that, if not flattery, 
is at least tending towards it. In January 1788 
he wrote to Robert Graham, the 12th Laird of 
Fin try, a Commissioner of the Scottish Board 
of Excise, whom he had met a few months 
enrlier. His suggestion that Graham support an 
application for a post was far from unwelcome: 
Graham acted on it, and the Earl of Glencairn, 
to whom Burns also wrote, added his weight. 

Once Burns was placed in the Excise, in 
Dumfries, those with an interest in his poetry 
nnd well-being suspected the suitability of the 
job. “The question is not what doors of for- 
tune’s palace shall we enter in, but what doors 
does she open for us7" Burns answered his 
friend, Margaret Chalmers, in February 1788. 
"I got this without any hanging on, or mortify- 
ing solicitation; it is immediate bread, and 
though poor in comparison of the last eighteen 
months of my existence, ’tis luxury in compari- 
son of all my preceding life." 

“I am a poor, damn'd rascally Gager, con- 
demned to gallop at least 200 miles every week 
to inspect dirty Ponds & yeasty barrels”, he 
wrote vigorously. “A wife and children are 
things which have a wonderful power in blunt- 
ing these kinds of sensations", he pointed out 
to another who must have felt that Burns was 
out of place as an Exciseman. There seem to 
have been more than a few who felt that the 
Excise was beneath his dignity. "Another 
advantage I have in this business is, the know- 
ledge it gives me of the various shades of Hu- 
man Character; and consequently assisting me 
in my trade as a Poet." Who, before Bums, 
could see poetry as a "trade", and the Excise as 
a “profession", whether or not he was con- 
scious of the irony? 

Bums accepted the tenancy of Ellisland in 
March 1788, and by May 25'he was writing that 
he had given Jean Armour 

legal title to the best blood ia my body; and so 
farewell Rakeryl To be serious, my worthy friend; I 
round I had a long end much loved fellow creature’s 
happiness or misery among my hands; and tho’ Pride 
& seeming Justice were murderous King's Advo- 
cates on ore side, yet Humanity, Generosity and 
Forgiveness were such powerful such irresistible 
Counsel on the other ride, that a Jury of old Endear- 
ments and new attachments brought in a unanimous 
verdict - NOT GUILTYI 

Burns's erotic biography is ds notorious as 
Byron's; it has become a stamping ground for 
prurience, boozy jocosity and moral censure. 
Llko Burns the poet, or Burns the. radical 
libertarian, it, too, -bos . its fair share of 
contradictions. Somewhere in his letters, for 
.example, he reports his distaste for n neigh-. 
• hour's ’candour going beyond the bounds of 
decency, and yet he wrote iii this manner to his 
friend Robert Ainslie, in March 1788, before 
he r changed his mind ;and married Jean 
: Armour: . 

I have been through rdre tribulation aB d udder much 
buffeting of the Wicked One since l r carte to this 
country. Jean I found Muilihed, like a martyr j- 
forlorn destitute and friendless; All for the good old 
ceiis* l Have rewlfed Mb to hd.t fate,, and I have 


At this point the letter becomes controversial. 
No manuscript now exists, and much of the text 
relies on The Merry Muses. All Professor Roy 
is prepared to admit is that it "may have been” 
an obscene letter purchased in the 1820s by an 
Edinburgh bookseller, used as proof in testing 
the forgery of others, and then burnt. 

I have reconciled her to her mother. I have taken her 
a room. I have taken her to my arms. I have given her 
a mahogany bed. I have given her a guinea, and I 
have f d her till she rejoiced with joy unspeak- 

able and full of glory. Bui, as I always am on every 
occasion. I have been prudent and enutious to an 
astonishing degree. I swore her privately and 
solemnly never to attempt any claim on me as n 
husband, even though anybody should persuade her 
she had such a claim (which she had not), neither 
during my life nor after my death. She did all this like 
a good girl, and I took the opportunity of some dry 
horse litter, and gave her such a thundering sealade 
that electrified the very marrow of her bones. Oh, 
what a peacemaker is a guid weel-wllly p— lei It is 
the mediator, the guarantee, the umpire, the bond of 
union, the solemn league and covenant, the plenipo- 
tentiary, the Aaron's rod, the Jacob's staff, the 
prophet Elisha's pot of oil, the Ahnsuerus' Sceptre, 
the sword of mercy, the philosopher’s stone, the 
Tree of Life between Man and Woman. 

On the day this letter was allegedly written - 
and we must suspect the date - Armour was 
delivered of twins who died ten days later on 
March 13. 




Burns's letters reveal contrasts between 
tender feelings, realism, and vulgarity. His 
love poetry follows the same pattern of 
contrasts, “Mary Morison" and “John Ander- 
son”, for example, blending the first two into 
brief, memorable, lyric fictions. A song like 
"O Saw Ye Bonie Lesley" idealized a real but 
presumably unobtainable young woman out- 
side his class; friendship gave him the licence, 
as it were, to people the landscape of 
Dumfriesshire with the idealized loveliness of 
local beauties. Ironically enough, one of the 
greatest of love's lyricists said of his maniage 
that it “was not in consequence of the attach- 
ment of romance perhaps". In all likelihood, 
that was impossible. “Circumstanced as I am, I 
could never have got a female Partner for life 
who could have entered into my favourite 
studies." 

The ins and outs of Burns’s political convic- 
tions are as controversial as the contrasts 
between bis tender and coarse eroticism. A 
song like “The Dumfries Volunteers” fits 
snugly into Unionist interpretations of Bums 
as a true North Briton of his time. The undated 
poem “A Ballad" might even be read as; 
denouncing public affairs as less important 
than fornication. Jacobite songs complicate the 
issue further; ,but the mainspring here is 
Scottish patriotism. No sooner, though; is 
Jacobltism mentioned, than a reader must also 
notice anti-Jacobite feelings, as in the song, 
"Jacobites by Name". His position was more 
fastidious, or he could. make it seem so. Iii a 
letter to. the Edinburgh Evening Courant, he 
admires the House of Vfanover, and defends 
the House of Stuart. “ AlaSl have I often said to 
myself he wrote to Mrs Dunlop, “what are all 
the boasted advantages .whfch my country 
reaps from a certain Union, that can Cogn- • 
terbalarice the annihilation of hpr tridepeiid- 
ehce,; & even her very Namel" And, In! an ' 
earlier |ettertb;Mre hewrote: \ 1 


manners are more civilized, & the rights of mankind 
better understood, by an Augustan Century’s im- 
provement. yet In this very year, on empire beyond 
the Atlantic has had its REVOLUTION too, & for 
the very same maladministration & legislative 
misdemeanours in the illustrious & sapienlipoteat 

Family of H as was complained of in the 

“tyranical & bloody house of STUART." 

Towards the end of 1792, he reported to Mn 
Dunlop: 

We, in this country, here have many alarms of the 
Reform, or rather the Republican spirit, of your part 
of the Kingdom. - Indeed, we arc a good deal in 
commotion ourselves, & in our Theatre here, “God 
Save the King" has met with some groans and hisses, 
while Ca ira has been repeatedly called for. -For me! 

I am a Placeman, you know; a very humble one 
indeed. Heaven knows, but still so much as to gag me 
from joining in the cry. - What my private sentiments 
are, you will find out without an Interpreter. - 

Less than a month later, he was compelled to 
write to Graham, complaining at an investiga- 
tion into his “political conduct”, defending his 
job, his family’s prospects, and blaming the 
accusations against him on “hellish, groundless 
Envy": 

the allegation, whatever villain has made it, is i 
LIEI To the British Constitution, on Revolution 
principles, next after my God, I am most devoutly 
attachedl . . . 

But the movement of his letter to Mrs Dunlop 
only a month before, while leaving room for 
ambiguity, suggests that Bums’s "private senti- 
ments" at least tended to republicanism. To 
have committed himself to a movement that 
saw its course in insurrection, although with far 
fewer adherents than in Ireland, would have 
been to risk rain, to put it mildly. More than 
promotion prospects were at stake. By early 
1793, the Crown's law officers were rooting out 
Scottish candidates for trial on charges of 
sedition, and the sentences were not light. He 
elaborated his political position to Graham: 

As to REFORM PRINCIPLES, 1 look upon the 
British Constitution, as settled at the Revolution, to 
be the most glorious Constitution on earth, or lhal 
perhaps the wit of man can frame; at the some time, I 
think, & you know what High and distinguished 
Characters have for some lime, thought so, that we 
have a good deal deviated from the original 
principles of that Constitution; particularly, that an 
alarming System of Corruption has pervaded the 
connection between the Executive Power and the 
House of Commons - This is the Truth, the Whole 
truth, of my Reform opinions; opinions which, 
before I was aware of the complect ion’ of these 
Innovating times, 1 too unguardedly (now I see It) 
sported with: but henceforth I seal my Ups .... As 
to France, I was her enthusiastic votary jn the 
beginning of the business. - When she came to shew 
her old avidity for conquest. In annexing Savoy, &c- 
to her dominions, & invading the rights of Holland, I 
altered my sentiments. 

Burns ends the letter by applying for a 
promotion, an opening made possible by its 
incumbent's illness. A reminder was sent to 
Graham two days later. 

Clearly, Burns changed his mind about the 
"Republican spirit" (or said he did) at a time 
between his letter to Mrs Dunlop and the 
moment soon after when the news reached bin 
that jealous, malicious or concerned citizens to 
Dumfries were urging pn his em ployers that hb 
political soundness be 1 examined. How this 
reflects on Bums depends largely on yo ut 
politics, and also what you think of beggar as a 
consequence of declarations made in a political 
cause that had as much chance of succeeding* 11 
the Scotland of the time as the Nith has at 
flowing uphill. Another tack might be to 
consider that Burns was not Incapable <* 
asserting one view to Graham, 
indeed, while leaving, 1 space for permissible 
political objections, but keeping his real con- 
victions private. l 

The truth lies probably in confusipM" 
anxiety created in the sadness of hbj-rti , 
cramped by commonplace imperatives suen 
those of earning a living. Bums comproi™ 5 * 

. the vigour of his egalitarian beliefs in oro? r _ 

. assure his future and that of his family- 
was little he could do about his own future- 
death lay just around the corner. Yet he roSJ 
•.have been satisfied with the futures of . 
progeny. Two of his! sons rose to the rank 
colonel in the Indian Army, and anot . 
studied at both the universities of Glasgow 
Edinburgh before following; a distinguj^ 
career iii .the Civil Service. ' It is a carlo 
British ending to, a. Story that /s p£ ttl 
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The plundering of nationhood 


Robert Browning 

On March 12, 1921, a trenty was signed in Riga 
ending two years of war between Russia and 
Poland and establishing the frontier between 
the two countries that remained unchanged 
until the Second World War. A clause of the 
treaty stipulated that all works of art removed 
by the Russians since the first Partition of 
Poland in 1772 should be returned to Poland 
without compensation. This agreement gave 
formal recognition to two principles, first, that 
“works of art”, however they are defined, may 
be subject to different rules from other kinds of 
property, and second, that removal of such 
objects, even under the authority of what was 
at the time a legitimate government, may not 
give the new owners good title. 

These principles, and the concepts which 
underlay them, were not new. The view that 
works of art could not be acquired by right of 
conquest was already embodied in a number of 
European treaties from the seventeenth cen- 
tury onwards, including the Treaty of Utrecht 
of 1713 (which gttve Gibraltar to Britain), the 
Hague Convention of 1907 and the Treaties of 
Versailles nnd Saint-Germain, which regulated 
the status of Germany and Austria after the 
First World War. It is often implied that the 
concept of “cultural property" is one de- 
veloped by “losers” in the hope of recouping 
some at least of their losses. It is therefore 
worth noting that the treaties in question were 
negotiated by victors from positions of great 
strength. 

The years since the Second World War have 
seen massive decolonization and the emerg- 
ence to statehood of nations and territories 
formerly under foreign dominion or over- 
whelming foreign influence. It is hardly sur- 
prising that claims for the return of objects to 
their place of origin have taken on a new urg- 
ency, and that the concept of cultural property 
has become more widely familiar. This has 
sometimes resulted in a lamentable lack of pre- 
cision in its use. But it has also fed to serious 
efforts by statesmen, lawyers and journalists, 
as well as by international bodies, to arrive at 
clear and practical definitions and sensible 
rules for their application. In 1982 the 
Lebanese writer Saiah St6ti6, at that time 
Chairman of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for the Return or Restitution of Cultural 
Property, set up in 1978 by the Twentieth 
General Congress of Unesco, wrote that the 
concept applied to objects "so heavily charged 
with cultural or national significance that their 
removal from their culture of origin left that 
culture shorn of one of its dimensions and di- 
minished in the eyes of its own creators" 
through loss of an essential link, and went on 
speak of "privation d’un avoir qui est une pri- 
vation d’6tre’\ M Sfetfe was thinking In the first 
plwe of the situation of former colonies Wj-d- 
vis their erstwhile imperial masters. Hie writer 
of the leading article In 77ie Times of October 8, 
1984, had in mind rather the increasing sale of 
works of art by British owners to foreign 
buyers when he wrote, “A, new and stricter 
classification of heritage might be attempted, 
confined to things that are both of surpassing 
beauty, curiosity or interest, and tied to these 
islands by origin, native genius or historical 
, association.” . 

As well as general definition tbeie has been 
much practical application of the concept of 
cultural property, and many objects have been 
returned by museums to their country of ori- 
gm. In 1872 the British Museum, at the request 
of Queen Victoria, returned to Ethiopia the 
oldest manuscript of the. Glory of Kings, the 
chronicle of the history of the country, which 
had been, taken frtim Magdaja in 1867 by 
General Napfejr. Other items from the spoils of 
Magdala were returned by subsequent British 
sovereigns,' the imperial crown of Emperor 
Ineodore fry George V in! 1924 and the crown 
of the ^buna, the head of the. Ethiopian 
Church, Elizabeth II in 1965. In 1964. the 
Yictoria atid Albert Museum returned to 
the regalia taken from Mandalay in- the 
second Burmese War, In 1971 Denmark re- 
■ SE ed 10 the oldest manuscripts of the 

jada arid the sagas. In 1973 the Newark 
Museum,; Nev^l JeiSey, returned a fifth-century 


return of a range of objects from statues to 
manuscripts, which both parties recognized as 
being important evidence for the history of 
Indonesia. In the 1970s several American 
museums returned items of cultural property 
to Central American states und to Peru. Aus- 
tralia has recently returned many objects to 
Papua New Guinea, the Solomon Islands ami 
Vanuatu. In 1981 Britain returned to Kenya 
the skull of a two-million-year-old hoininid, 
Proconsul Africa nus. 

This list, which does not include straight- 
forward cases of restitution of stolen property, 
could be many times longer. However, the 
cases mentioned give some idea of the scale of 
the return of cultural property in the past two 
decades and the variety of circumstances in 
which it took place. The importance of this 
point will be seen when we examine some of 
the arguments put forward by those at present 
opposed to such return. 

Britain, as a former world power and until 
forty years ago the ruler of a vast colonial 
empire, is likely often to be faced with claims 
for the return of items of cultural properly 
from its erstwhile colonies and protectorates. 
There has, it appears, been diplomatic press- 
ure from Nigeria for the return of some of the 
bronze and ivory sculptures taken from Benin 
city in (lie course of a “punitive expedition” in 
1897. These provide vital testimony to the an- 
tiquity and the high quality of West African art. 
To descend from the sublime to the mildly 
ridiculous, recent negotiations between the 
British Museum and the Egyptian government 
for the return of a small piece of the Sphinx’s 
beard broke down, if one may believe the 
media, on the issue of just how the fragment 
was to be attached to the rest of the beard. 

Overshadowing these issues both in its in- 
trinsic importance and in the public interest 
which it arouses is the Greek claim for the 
return to Athens of the Parthenon marbles. 
Most of the problems arising in connection 
with cultural property, and the arguments on 
which they turn, can be illustrated from the 
discussion which this claim has provoked. 
However, it has to be said that the dispute over 
the marbles did not begin when Mme Melina 
Mercouri announced, at a conference of Minis- 
ters of Culture organized by Unesco in Mexico 
City in July 1982, that the Greek government 
proposed shortly to request their return. Since 
Lord Elgin stripped what he could from the 
pediments, metopes and frieze of the Parth- 
enon in 1801 to 1803, dismay and protest have 
been expressed in Greece and Britain at the 
mutilation of the monument and the removal 
of most of its sculptures to a museum 1,500 
miles away. Byron's friend and literary execu- 
tor John Cam Hobhouse relates how in loann- 
ina an elderly Greek said to him, "You English 
are carrying off the works of the Greeks our 
forefathers, preserve them well; Greeks will 
come and redemand them." In 1912 the Ger- 
man archaeologist Georg Karo was charged by 
some of his Greek colleagues to negotiate with 
the British Museum for the return of some pf 
the sculptures as part of a proposed exchange. 
In England, too, voices of protest were raised 
from the first. Byron’s scathing attack on Elgin 
in Childe Harold's Pilgrimage and The Curse of 
Minerva is too well known to need quoting. 
Edward Dodwell, who was in Athens when the 
sculptures were detached from the temple, 
used language less striking but no. less re- 
proachful. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on 
June 7, 1816, on the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to consider Whether to byy 
the marbles from Elgin» Hugh Hammersley 
MP proposed an amendment that the govern- 
ment should indeed purchase the marbles, but 
that “a communication should immediately be 
made, stating that Great Britain holds these 
marble&anly in trust till they are demanded fry 
the present, or any future, possessors of the 
pity of Athens; and upon such demand, en- 
gages, without question or . negotiation, to 
restore them, as far as can be effected, to the 
places from whence they were taken, arid that 
they shall be, in the meantime, carefully pre- 
served in the British Museum". Hammersley ’s 
amendment was hot put tp the vote and the 
original morion was carried by 82 votes to 30. 
But among those who.spbke apd voted against 
. it was W, D. Best, thenSoJicitor-General and 
later Altorney-Genefal, Sir John Newport, 
lafer Cdnifdlior ofthoEx'oheijue r/ah d 'Htfifry 


Brougham, later one of the most distinguished 
Lord Chancellors of the nineteenth century. 
Thereafter the return of the marbles was ad- 
vocated by such figures as Frederic Harrison, 
philosopher, jurist mid historian, Thomas 
Hardy. Roger Casement ami Harold Niculson. 
And in January 1941, when British :imi Greek 
troops were fighting side by side against the 
Germans, a proposal in Parliament that the 
marbles be returned to Athens after the war 
was supported by the Foreign Office, but re- 
jected by (he government. It is because this 
controversy has such a long history that it illus- 
trates so well the problems, the arguments 
and the altitudes on the matter of cultural 
property. 

The British government’s reply in 1984 to 
the formal Greek request for the return of the 
marbles was that the British Museum was pre- 
vented by an Act of Parliament of 1963 from 
alienating any object in its collections, with a 
few exceptions of a technical character, und 
that the sculptures had been legally uci|uircd 
by Lord Elgin under the authority of the Otto- 
man government, which exercised legitimate 
power in Athens. On the first point it is clear 
that what Parliament did Parliament can undo. 
The second point raises rather more interesting 
issues. First of all, the firman which Elgin 
obtained from the Turkish authorities is n most 
unclear and ambiguous document. The present 
Keeper of Greek nnd Roman Antiquities al the 
British Museum has gone on record that it is 
doubtful whether it authorized Elgin to demol- 
ish any part of (he building in order to detach 
the sculptures. Second, in a recently discovered 
letter to the Prime Minister, Spencer Perceval, 
in 1811, Elgin writes that his successor in 
Constantinople had been told by the Turkish 
government that “the persons who had sold 
those marbles to me had no right to dispose of 
them". Third - and this may cxplnin the use of 
the word “sold” in this letter, which contrasts 
with other statements by Elgin thai he did not 
buy the marbles - Elgin in the account which he 
gave to the Select Committee included £21 ,902 
for presents to Turkish officials, a figure which 
suggests that he had crossed the boundary 
between courtesy and corruption. 

More important than any of these points is 
the historical and political conjuncture. Nelson 
had just defeated the French fleet in the Battle 
of the Nile, and the French army in Egypt was 
soon to surrender. Britain was the dominant 
power in the Mediterranean, and it was to 
Britain that the Sultan looked to protect him 
from the French. His Britannic Majesty’s 
Ambassador could get almost anything he 
asked for. Glyn Daniel asked in 1982 if there 
was aoy good reason why the Rosetta Stone 
should be in Bloomsbury rather than in Cairo. 
“It came to us’’, he wrote, "as the spoils of 
war.” The same might be said of the Parthenon 
marbles, and of many other objects in the 
museums of the West. 

There is no glib and easy answer to the ques- 
tion what to do with them. Each case must be 
examined on its merits. But the circumstances 
of acquisition of such objects must always be 
taken into account in deciding their proper 
destination. It is not enough to say that because 
the acquisition of an object was Legal at the 
.rime, therefore its retention Is either legal or 
moral. The Treaty of Riga in 1921 established 
this principle. Thurstan Shaw put ihe matter io 
a nutshell In 1982 when he wrote, "Where 
things are obtained 'by right of conquest* at a 
time when the country of origin was weak . . . 
the ex-imperial country , if it hangs on to these 
things, is denying the country of origin part of 
the 'independence’ which was 'granted' with 
such self-righteous fanfare some years ago." 

To return to the Parthenon marbles: there 
are |wo arguments in favour of their return 
which merit serious consideration, and which, 
mutatis mutandis, arc applicable in a number of 
other cases. The first is tlm argument from the 
integrity of a work of art. The Parthenon, of 
wjiicli itgsculpturcs arc an integral pari and not 
mere external decoration, is clearly a work of 
art .of unique quality and importance. Is it 
reasonable that one should have to travel 1 ,500 
miles to see the whole of it? We try to utiite 
head and torso of a broken stplue and to bring 
together the panels of an altar-piece. All the 
greater reason to bring the Parthenon sculp- 
tures back to Athens, irrespective of how they 
were acquired.. There is surely an important 
difference between -pbnable works ' of: art, 
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made to be taken away, and the parts of a 
building which is itself part of a sacred land- 
scape. To this same reply that the argument 
would hold if the sculptures could be replaced 
in their original positions on the building, but 
since they cannot be so replaced, they might as 
well be in a museum in London as in Athens. 
This objection may carry less weight if one 
recalls that the principal reason why they can- 
not be replaced is that Elgin destroyed the 
structures in which they were incorporated. 

The Parthenon has stood on the Acropolis 
for 2,45fl years, and it may well be that before 
as many more years have passed, changes in 
technology - and in taste - may enable the 
sculptures to be put back. In the mean time 
many who have given thought to the matter 
believe they enn be best understood and 
appreciated in the closest [Missibte proximity to 
the building of which they formed a part. As 
- Thursian Shaw wrote last year, “Original 
works of art are better studied and better 
understood in the milieu which gave them 
birth." Byron pul the matter with his usual 
clarity and forceful ness when lie wrote in 1821 , 
“I opposed, and will ever oppose the robbery 
of ruins from Athens to instruct the English in 
sculpture; but why did l do so? The ruins arc ns 
poetical in Piccadilly us they were in the Parth- 
enon; but the Parthenon and its rock arc less so 
without them. Such is the poetry of art." All in 
all, the argument from integrity is a powerful 
one, with many and varied applications. 

The second argument is that from symbolic 
significance, and once again, it is one of very 
general application. The Statue of Liberty is a 
symbol of the United States both in the sense 
thnt a picture of it at once calls to mind that 
country, and in the more profound sense that 
most Americans see it us a kind of token or 
representation of important features of Amer- 
ican history und the world role of the United 
States. If it were to be removed by an occupy- 
ing power, or shattered by an earthquake, 
there would be a widespread sense of national 
loss and humiliation; the Americans* link with 
their own past would have been broken. The 
crown of St Stephen, which was removed from 
Hungary by the Germans during the Second 
World War, and later came into the hands of 
the Americans, had for centuries been for 
many Hungarians a reminder of the origins of 
their slate and of the entry of the Hungarian 
people into the Christian community of 
Europe. Its loss was felt as a diminution of their 
dignity as a nation. Eventually it was returned 
to Budapest by the United States government. 
The removal to London by Edward I of the 
Stone of Destiny, on which the Kings of Scot- 
land had been crowned, was doubtless in- 
tended to symbolize the extinction of Scotland 
. as a nation. Many Scotsmen have felt and still 
feel that it should be returned, and some years 
ago it was surreptitiously removed from West- 
minster Abbey and hidden for a time in Scot- 
land. For many Greeks the Parthenon and its 
.sculptures are just such a symbol of their 
national identity and of their heritage from the 
past, and the retention 'of the sculptures in 
Bloomsbury is seen as a diminution of their 
dignity as a people, all the more humiliat- 
ing now that other peoples and states are 
. recovering their national symbols. 

It is sometimes argued that there is. little 
continuity, cultural pf genetic, between the 
"Greeks of today and those who built the Paith- 
: enoii. Whatever one may think of the sound- 
ness of this argument, it is totally irrelevant. 
Symbols and structures of meaning are social 
• . constructs, not natural phenomena: If the £ta- 
tue of tiberty or the Crown of St Stephen or. 

■ ,paf thenon or the oldest Icelandic manu- 
^soripEs Or the coronation stools of th$ Ashanti 
. ^ktngs Are charged .with intellectual and emo- 
significance, it is becausc the. peoples 
.... concerned hrive chosen, ‘so to charge them, 
y LClaude:Ld vi *§ trn u ss once asked why people 
; ?ti*ph »mych importance to archives; Every* 
v •.$<**. knOw^hVsuys. what is in Magna Cb&rtn or ! 
iv . \tht DecluraUbn of Independence, and easily 
’legible , | printed, copies are readily available. 

; bw* ;,io conserve, the. originals? His 
•V ; to thqt'tifese docuhujnisnrc fragments of. 

. . pe pas^embetWed in the present, legitimizing 
. . ’deepening its significance. The same 
rtfaiqnidg ian be extended to other objects, 
like Australian chpringas, or to monuments 
cuptaas Westminster Abbey Or H»- Parthenon 1 
Their loss leaves a void in the present, and 










A figurine curved hi wood and collected among the 
Halo people of the upper Kwango river; reproduced 
from The Arts of Zaire: Volume One , Southwestern 
Zaire by Daniel Biebuyck (313pp. University of 
California Press. £41 . 95. 0 520 052102). 

when they are removed to another milieu or 
another place they lose much of their meaning. 

Two arguments frequently advanced against 
the return of cultural property call for serious 
examination. One is concerned with the ability 
of the receiving country to look after the re- 
turned objects properly. Now it is true that 
many Third World countries lack trained per- 
sonnel and suitable buildings and equipment. 
In so far as they are former colonies, it may 
well be asked why their colonial rulers faded in 
the past to train archaeologists and conserva- 
tors and to build museums. It is likely that in 
some cases this failure was part of a policy, 
deliberate or not, of cultural impoverishment 
and deprivation which went hand in hand with 
the physical removal of objects of cultural sig- 
nificance. Enlightened governments of former 
imperial countries have sometimes recognized 
and sought to repair their former short- 
comings. When the Belgian government in 
1977 returned a large number of objects to 
Zaire it also undertook to help the government 
in Kinshasa to set up a museum system and to 
train specialists in conservation. 

In any bilateral negotiations on the return of 
cultural property realistic assessment of the 
receiving country’s technical resources should 
be matched by readiness to help bring these 
resources up to an adequate standard. This 
does not always happen. And one still meets 
ftqm time to time with patronizing and 
anachronistic arrogance on the part of the 
authdrities 1 who hold other people's cultural 
heritage. It was the director of an English 
museum, whom through charity I forbear to 
name, who wrote in 1982, "However stable 
such [Third World and Similar] countries may 
appear to be, you cannot guarantee stability 
anywhere outride the West." Had he never 
heard of the devastation of Europe by two 
world wars, td: sny nothing of revolutions, 
coups dWat and civil wars? It is still occasion- 
ally suggested by persons who Imve lenrat 
nothing and forgotten nothing that the Greeks 
would be unable to look after the Parthenon 
marbles. Few who visited the recent exhibition '■ 
in the British Museum on the conservation arid 
restoration of 1 the Acropolis' will share this 

VicWi ; - : ; V 

: A mare s&ribus cause of hesitation to return 
cultural property is the fear that If anything Is 
returned: this^ will open: the floodgates jfod 
empty the: great international mbseums: The 


Times on October 30, 1985, commenting on the misleadin 
Greek request for the return of the Parthenon jects will 
marbles, declared that “The consideration granted, 
which dominates the debate today is not his- objects u 
lory, or the issues of competence and accessi- very sma 
bility - where there is hardly anything to and Arne 
choose between London and Athens. The among th 
problem is precedent." This is a point of view Glyn Dai 
sincerely maintained by many who are other- observes] 
wise sympathetic towards the idea of the return and hope 
of selected items of cultural property, and it often exp 
calls for a sincere reply. f rom the 

In the first place it is based on a logical prudence 
fallacy. If it would be bad for everything to be tries whi< 
returned to its place of origin, it does not follow Napoldon 
that nothing must ever be returned. Second, it precedent 
is a morally questionable attitude. If one re-cog- importan< 

nizes that it is right to do something, one does which is 

not refrain from doing it because later on none whi 

someone else may as a result do something claims for 
wrong. Third, it is historically doubtful. As we i s a matte 
have seen, much cultural property has been decision, 
returned in the past, and particularly since the cases ar g 
Second World War. If the floodgates were precedent 
going to open (the emotive metaphor is not These f 
mine), they would have opened long ago. time. The 
Contrariwise, if one rejects a particular claim emotions, 
today, it will not prevent another, perhaps careful a: 
more successful claim being made tomorrow, historical. 
Even if Greece does not get its marbles, merits, an' 
Nigeria will still want the Benin sculptures, and tribution ( 
maybe one day China will ask for some of the j s the pr< 
thousands of objects looted in 1860 from the changed t 
Summer Palace at Peking. (By one of the iro- are appro 
nies of history the man who ordered the sack- righteousr 
Ing and burning qf the palace was the eighth if one may 
EarlofHgii.) solution , 

The idea that the museums will be emptied is : between n 

The right to quote 


misleading because it assumes that many ob- 
jects will be claimed and most of the claim, 
granted. But as St6ti 6 argues, the numbeTof 
objects which meet the criteria for return i, 
very small. From all the museums of Europe 
and America they would number only a few 
among their hundreds of thousands of objects. 
Glyn Daniel, writing in Antiquity 58 (1984) 
observes that this seems a very good argument' 
and hopes thnt it may prevail. Perhaps the 
often expressed worry about precedent stems 
from the importance of precedent in the juris- 
prudence of common law countries. In coun- 
tries which follow Roman law or the Code 
Napoldon, people seem to agonize less over 
precedent. In any case precedent is of prime 
importance only where there is a tribunal 
which is bound by it, and there is probably 
none which can give binding decisions on 
claims for the return of cultural property. This 
is a matter for negotiation rather than judidal 
decision, and in any event scarcely any two 
cases are sufficiently similar to create a valid 
precedent. 

These problems will be with us for a long 
time. They are bound to generate powerful 
emotions. But the way to settle them is by 
careful and dispassionate consideration of 
historical, aesthetic, moral and technical argu- 
ments, and by recognition that the present dis- 
tribution of the cultural heritage of the world 
is the product of past history and will be 
changed by future history. If these problems 
are approached without animosity and self- 
righteousness, they can mostly be solved, and, 
if one may judge from some recent cases, their 
solution will help to reduce the mistrust 
between nations. 


David Holbrook 

So for as writers are concerned, cultural 
property means copyright, and there is one area 
in which copyright law is seriously abused, even 
though it seems quite clear: the area of what is 
called "permissions". Many publishers have 
permissions departments which deal with re- 
quests to use copyright material in, say, bio- 
graphies or anthologies. This is a valuable 
source of revenue for publishers, as many of 
them have admitted, and properly so. A pub- 
lisher who, for example, took the original risk 
of publishing strange new work by Samuel 
Beckett, later reported that fees for quotations 
from this author were rewarding him substan- 
tially. 

The ■‘permissions’’ people in publishing 
houses never, however, suggest to an author 
that he need not have asked permission, or 
admit that they have no legal right to deny him 
permission or to demand a fee, in cases where 
quotations an author wants to use are for the 
purposes of “fair dealing" by way of criticism 
or review. The Publishers’ Association and the 
Society of Authors have put out leaflets which 
concentrate attention on the amount that may 
be quoted by an author, to constitute “fair 
dealing". These are often misleading, because 
they do not make it clear that this does not 
apply to critical uses. In Fact, in a court action 
some time ago, it was decided that as much as a 
fifth of a whofo book may be justifiably quoted 
for the purposes of criticism. The only un- 
acceptable use of material, it seems, would be 
if the amount of quotation or reproduction-was 
sb considerable that what was produced would 
be a competing work in itself. 

.' In recent years I hfore met with various forms 
of misuse of copyright law by publishers, On 
one occasion I via told that I must riot quote So 
many Words from a particular author, whose 
publisher suggested a limit: He also demanded 
a fee of £$0, which was paid. The publisher had 
no legal right to demand this fee, and certainly 
np right to impose a: limit on the number of 
words quoted in a critical.study; or to refuse 
permission, to quote in such a work: Another 
copyright holder demanded considerable edit* I 
tog of a critical ^ssay, including the del'eridn of ; 
any reference to the. wife of the poet I was 
discussing. Although this <jyas accepted tty -my 
own publisher, the' Copyright holder, lh' ques- 
lion again had nojegal ri&ht so to ask;. On [ 
another occasion this same person: held- Upri 1 
critical book of mine, for two years wfiije she . 


demanded to see the original manuscript, and 
asked for it to be prefaced with a note saying that 
in her opinion it was a "misguided enterprise”. 
That was refused; but she was paid a fee of £60. 

At the moment of writing I am preparing the 
manuscript of a critical study in the realm of 
popular culture, in relation to the use of 
symbolism by children and young people. 
Obviously here I must get my situation dear 
since I am quoting "pop” songs, strips from 
children’s comics, and other copyright ma- 
terial. I know from past experience that I could 
face refusals, and exorbitant demands for fees, 
and from the experience of colleagues that ifl 
certain areas people are very sensitive to criti- 
cism: advertisers, for example, are notoriously 
hostile to any kind of criticism of their use 
of symbols and language, and often refuse 
blankly to allow reproduction. 

But I have unexpectedly fallen into copy- 
right difficulties over a request to use some 
drawings in a book on child psychiatry* I want 
to use ten drawings by a child patient, in which 
she communicates with a therapist whose 
theories I wish to bring into educational 
theory. To my surprise, I was asked for a fee of 
£5 per drawing - so that I would have to pay* 
substantial proportion of my advance on the 
book for these "permissions", even though my 
work on this therapist may well improve sales 
and knowledge of his work among teachers and 
educationists. There is thus every reason why 
an author should not ask permission to quote, 
in a work of criticism or review. . . ; 

Scientists recognize this, and act accord- 
ingly, If a biologist wishes to refute Profess^ 
Blenklnsop’s account of the sexual habits of 
the lesser lugworm,' he quotes Blenldnsops 
account of the mating ritual , and then offers 
own interpretation - giving, of courte, chaplet , 
and verse. It is only in the area of the arts and 
liberal studies in general that publishers band 
together td enforce' the extraction of f ees ’ *j 
that hundreds of authors are wasting time, and 
suffering humiliation and frustration, payjo? 
large fees, when there is absolutely no occasion 
for them to do'sO. Critical discourse must ha' 1 ® 

the right to go on openly without such intend* 
Once, and it is time permissions administrators 
•drew up a code of practice which could be sent 
to authors who : apply mistakenly, inf°rnu|^ 
them of their freedom under the Copyright A? 
to qiio|e “for the purposes of critiqsiii 9 * ** 
View", provided such quotation “to accomp®’ 
nied by suffleien t acknowledgement" . Author 
themselves should simply quote and , 
damned. •'» ' , > 
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Patents and pirates 


John Thackara 
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A couple of years ago, a small furniture com- 
pany in Hong Kong decided to bring out an 
“oriental version” of a famous chair first de- 
signed during the 1930s. It was 20 per cent 
smaller than the original, an alteration which 
the Hong Kong firm thought would allow it to 
avoid recognition of the worldwide rights to 
the chair owned by a big Italian manufacturer. 
The legal position was cloudy, and a court case 
would have been expensive for all concerned. 
But it was not necessary. Two very large Italian 
gentlemen visited the Hong Kong company’s 
headquarters, and ten minutes later the chair 
was off the market. 

The story highlights one of the principal dif- 
ficulties for the owner of a design faced with 
piracy or plagiarism. International law affords 
protection to some categories of designs and 
Inventions, but for all but the largest corpora- 
tions it seldom makes financial sense to call in 
the lawyers. 

Taking out a basic, uncontested, patent in 
the United Kingdom, including patent agents’ 
fees, costs about £2,000. Hie inventor and de- 
signer of the Workmate, Ron Hickman, has 
spent nearly half a million pounds on patents, 
patent applications and design registration 
around the world; he has spent the best part of 
£1 million on patent litigation. In his case, the 
expenditure has been worthwhile - the product 
has sold more than ten million units. But few 
small companies have such a brilliant product 
that they can risk impoverishment trying to 
plug all the legal holes. 

There are no reliable figures on the loss to 
British firms, and to the economy as a whole, 
through piracy of designs and inventions. The 


popular view is that Britain, as a nation of 
boffins and Inventors, has suffered from the 
rapacious and unprincipled behaviour of for- 
eigners - hut there is much self-serving mytho- 
logy in this. It lias taken years of Industrial 
decline for the difference between invention, 
which the British are quite good at, and in- 
novation. at which they fail, to sink in. The 
investment required to translate a technical 
idea into a marketable product is as great, in 
time, money and expertise, as thnt needed to 
produce the original idea - so it is not really 
true that we are being done out of our just 
deserts. 

Dan Johnston’s excellent primer Design 
Protection is free of little-England whingeing. 
He deals concisely and clearly with the legal 
options open to the designer, inventor or busi- 
ness person seeking legal protection for his or 
her work - but he also argues, with the law, 
that it would be wrong to give so much power 
to individuals, however talented, that they may 
veto the exploitation of inventions which might 
be for the public good. This non-expert review- 
er. for one, was surprised to discover that the 
law is disinclined to side automatically with the 
owners of commercially valuable “industrial 
property" - inventions, trademarks, industrial 
designs and so on. It transpires, too, that the 
World Intellectual Property Organization de- 
votes substantial resources to facilitating tech- 
nology transfer to developing countries; one 
would have suspected, from its title, the oppo- 
site. 

Patent applications are considered to be a 
good indication of a country's scientific health. 
The earliest known patent for an invention in 
Britain was given by Henry VI in 1449 for the 
making of coloured glass for the windows of 
Eton College; with the development of new 
industries in the reign of Elizabeth I, patent 
applications became more common, about 
fifty being granted during her reign. Now, after 
the heady days of the industrial revolution, 
Britain's industrial base is “hollowing out" ; our 
rate of patent applications is declining, while 
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On February 5, 1675, Isaac Newton wrote, in a 
letter td his fellow scientist and rival Robert 
Hooke: “If I have seen further, it is by standing 
°n the shoulders of giants.” No reply to the 
letter survives, and it is not even certain that 
Hooke received it. 

On November 8, 1957, Bernard Bailyn 
wote to his fellow academic and friend, 
Robert K. Merton, thanking him for a copy of 
me presidential address that Merton had re- 
cently delivered to the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society; In passing he 
referred to the Newton epigram, which had 
formed apart of Merton’s lecture: “that saying 
appears to have a rather impressive antiquity. I 
came on it twice, in Gilson and Laylsse, as a 
remark of Bernard of Chartres in the early 12th 
century," - 

. Professor Bailyn didn’t know what he was 
s ^jng. B°r fifteen years Merton had been 
“tiduQusly hoarding .• appearances of the 
and in his reply to Bailyn’s letter he took 
op.lhe stQry.-The letter went on and oh and was 
finally published in 1965 as this eccentric mas- 
mTnece, On the Shoulders of Giants. As the 
subtitle,. "A. Shandean postscript”, suggests, 
WertQn was not attempting an orthodox work 
of history. As he puts it in his preface to this 
pew edition: -“I adopted the nop-linear, ad- 
Jjn«ng-by-doubling‘back Shandean Method 
9* composition at the same time I was reflect- 
™8 that this open form resembles the course 
1^*' by history in general, by the history of 
7 particular; and, in a way, by the course 
: J" 8c l en - tif!o mquiry as well.” 

VfVf DCBt eight this could aU seem a fuss about 
^ "8/ If you look up Newton's epigram In 
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teenth edition, published in 1968). you are re- 
ferred back to Robert Burton's The Anatomy 
of Melancholy and thence to Lucan’s Civil 
War , dating from the first century ad. How- 
ever, the final flourish of Merton’s virtuoso 
display of scholarly conjuring is to reveal that 
the putative source of the aphorism in Lucan is 
in fact a fiction based on a crude misreading of 
its citation in Burton, a mistake that has been 
repeated by generations of readers of The Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy. 

Merton pursues his quarry with the deter- 
mination of a detective, though his progress is, 
in its comic indirection, often more worthy of 
Clouseau than Holmes. After examining the 
aphorism in Burton and Newton, he follows its 
progress through the works of such lesser- 
known figures as Godfrey Goodman (chaplain 
at the court of James I), deorge Hake will and 
Pfcre Marin Mersenne, the lattes of whom pro- 
vides a favoured version ("compact and gener- 
ous"): “car, comrae l’on dit, il est bien facile et 
mesme ntcessaire de voir plus loin que nos 
devanciers, lore que nous sommes montez sur 
leurs espaules: ce qui n’empesche pas que nous 
leur soyons redevables". . ' 

In his other work, Merton has been much 
concerned with the sociology of science, deal- 
ing with such topics as plagiarism, priority of 
scientific discovery, collabpration and rivalry 
between contemporaries, the relation of scien- 
tists to their past. The aphorism stands at (he 
heart of these concerns, a mdUwjdged weapon 
that can be used for a variety of purposes, and 
under Merton’s learned gafcq it becomes a rich 
and revealing tool for uncovering a. whole 
range of attitudes. Most obviously - as. with 
Mereenne above - it is a declaration of respect 
for the past. But the modesty is sometimes 
feigned, As Hip violently ajilj-progrtsslve cler- 
ic, Godfrey Goodman saw, in using the aphbr- 
jsm “we might seem to magni.fie the' Ancle, nt$, 
but indeed very cunningly (1° depresse them 
down, making them ouffpotfestOoies". Burton 
cites it in the second edif tori of The Anatoniy of 
Melancholy in order to counter t he accusations 
of plagiarism levelled at the first. Newton uses 
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that of the Japanese is on the increase. This is 
particularly worrying because patents do not 
apply to “design" - the appearance of market- 
able products - just to technical advances and 
processes. This means that Britain's “design 
boom" of the past five years will not, of itself, 
bring substantial economic benefits. On the 
contrary, much industrial design in Britain and 
the United Slates is used to package imported, 
high-value technology. Many “British” cars, 
radios, computers and so on nre nothing of the 
sort. 

The lawyers have had recently to grapple 
with a new problem - adapting copyright law to 
cope with “intangible” products and inventions 
incorporating software. Copyright protection 
extends to the "original work” , which had been 
interpreted for ages to mean the actual draw- 
ings, including doodles on envelopes, made by 
the designer. Ideas were specifically excluded. 
Now, however, the software component of 
products such as computer systems is up to 
seven times more valuable than (he hardware, 
so there is much pressure to revamp inter- 
national copyright law. 

In practice most high-technology companies 
prefer cither to use technical means to protect 
themselves - for example, by making it im- 
possible physically to copy a software program; 
or else they adopt a strategy based on competi- 
tive advantage, in which they keep ahead 
of the competition by continuous innovation. 
Japanese companies such as Sharp know that 
many of their products muy enjoy an uncopicd 
run in the market for a few months at most: 
their response is to launch a staggering 2,000 
new products annually, which is more than a 
match for the most resourceful plagiarist. 

Design Protection is aimed at the smaller 
operator, to whom a basic knowledge of pa- 
tents, design registration, copyright, “passing 
off", trademarks and so on is important. The 
book is as jargon-free as could be expected, 
and includes excellent chapters specifically for 
manufacturers and designers, spelling out the 
practicalities und options open to each. 


his debt to Hooke and Descartes while at the 
same time belittling the debt's importance.' 

Both before arid after Newton, the aphorism 
Was available as a weapon to be harnessed to 
current controversies. When Bacon developed 
his paradoxical theory that “these are the 
ancient times, when the world Is ancient, and 
not those which we account ancient ordlne re - 
trogrado, by a computation backward from 
ourselves", or during the Battle of the Books 
controversy over the relative merits of the 
ancient and modern world, writers were quick 
to adapt thedwarfs-on-giants'-shoulders image 
to changing circumstances. 

On the Shoulders of Giants would make en- 
thralling reading even if it consisted merely of 
Merton's history of his pet aphorism, butthatis 
only a part of the book. Like Sterne,. Merton 
cannot see a by-way or a garden path without 
pausing to lead us up it. He analyses Aubrey's 
descriptions of his subjects’ eyes; discusses pla- 
giarism, citing Tristram Shandy’s attack on the 
practice, itself ..plagiarized from Robert 
Burton; he identifies the disease insanabile 
scribendi cacoethes, whose principal symptom, 
most prevalent in American universities. Is an 
Insatiable compulsion to rush into print; he 
pronounces oh the concept of fatherhood in 
science, and on at tempts to write a history of 
conversation. Merton's, attempts at Sterne pn 
. whimsicality can occasionally be trying but he 
displays to some effect a dry academic wit, 
praising Swift praising digressions in n footnote 
that occupies a Whole page on its own and 
denouncing the casual insertion of paren- 
thetical matter Into a sentence In what is itself 
an insertion. 

The book is the delightful apotheosis of don- 
monship; Merlon parodies scholarliness while 
being faultlessly scholarly; lie scourges pedan- 
. try while brandishing his own abstruse learning 
on every page. The most recondite and obscure 
scholarly squabbles are transmuted into the 
material of comedy as the ostensible, subject Is 
shouldered to one side by yet another hobby- 
horse from Merton's densely populated stable. 
. He has created a jeu d'espiit which Is profound- 
Jyiuggejilve bojth in. detail and as, a whole „ 
.'iv-'V.i.i ' i V.iv ':'.i 


LIFE AND DEATH 
IN SHANGHAI 
Nien Cheng 

In 1966 Nien Cheng was arrested by 
Red Guards un trumped-up charges 
of being a British spy, and 
subsequently jailed and tortured: 
while she was in prison, her 
daughter was beaten to death by 
Maoist revolutionaries. This account 
of her six and a half years in solitary 
confinement ranks with the finest 
literature from behind the Iron or 
Bamboo curtains, and will be read 
and remembered long after the 
‘Gang of Four’ have been forgotten. 
' This book conveys with power and imfmcl 
the horrors faced by one bnwe Chinese 
woman during the Cultural Revolution. / 
believe il will prove an enduring document 
to one of modern histoiy 's greatest 
aberrations. ’Anthony Grev, 
Reuters 
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THE SONGS OF 
DISTANT EARTH 
Arthur G. Clarke 

From the world bestselling author of 
2001: A Space Odyssey and 2010; 
Odyssey Two comes this haunting 
inastcrwork of science fiction, a 
wonderfully moving story of 
humankind’s destiny in far space 
after the death or Earth. 'Nobody has 
done more in the way qf enlightened 
prediction than A rthur C. Clarke. 1 
Isaac Asimov 
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LONDON’S CHURCHES 
Elizabeth and 
Wayland Young 

Here, for the discerning visitor to 
London as well as for those who live 
in the capital and value its church 
architecture, is a beautifully written 
and. illustrated guide to London's 
churches and their history, from the 
very earliest days to the Edwardian 
period. John Betjeman called its 
predecessor, Old London Churches, 
‘the best book about churches / have 
read for years \ 

0 246129611 £12.95 
0246 126965 PAPERBACK 17.95 
7 August Published in um Lilian with she English 
Tati rill Baanl 

THE SUNDAY TIMES 
GOOD UNIVERSITY 
GUIDE 

Peter Wllby, Editor 

All prospective students- and their 
teachers and parents- will find this 
practical guide of inestimable value 
when tackling the Byzantine 
complexities of the entry system to 
higher education. Fully revised and 
updated, it now provides more 
information than ever before to help 
aspiring students get what they want 
, from higher education. 

, U246 J 2 923 9 PAPERBACK C$.95 
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NEW AND RECENT 
MUSIC BOOKS 



<) MENTATIONS 
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PIERRE BOULEZ 
Orientations 

Pierre Boulez is arguably the 
single most influential - and 
controversial - figure in the 
world of contemporary music, 
in this substantial new 
collection of his writings, 
Boulez invites the reader to 
share his own quest for 'a 
radical reconsideration of the 
world of music as it now stands/ 
£25.00 


ANTONY BEAUMONT 
Busoni the Composer 
'An authoritative, spacious 
study of one of the most 
fascinating figures in 20th 
century music and musical 
thought / Sunday Times 
£35.00 * 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
Selected Letters 
Translated and edited by 
Antony Beaumont 
This collection of some 400 
letters - the majority 
unpublished before - offers 
vivid insights into his life, 
music, and into persons and Q 
events in one of the most 
turbulent periods of Western 
- cultural history. It includes 
the complete correspondence 
between Busoni and Arnold 
Schoenberg. 

; £35.00 November 1986 


ERIK TAWASTSTf ERNA 
Sibelius 

• Volume II: 1904-1914 
Tmnslated by Robert Layton 
.. The eagerly awaited second 
volume of this acclaimed 
study by the leading authority 
on tlie composer, covers the 


£17.50 


kORMAN DEL MAR 
. Richard Strauss 
; Volumes!, Hand 111 
The three; volumes of this 
magnificent book should be . 
6hra{ed'by oil lovers of late- 
romantic music,, amateurs and 
■ professionals alike/ 

Times Literary Supplement 
£10.00 each volume 
■ j ‘ * Faber Paperbacks. ; 


Cabinet reshuffles 


Stuart Piggott 


OLIVER IMPEY and ARTHUR MacGREGOR 
The Origins of Museums: The cabinet of 
curiosities in sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century Europe 

335pp. plus black-and-white plates. Oxford 
University Press. £60. 

0199521085 
R.F. OVENELL 

The Ashmolean Museum 1683-1894 
276pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
0199515425 

GEORGE W . STOCKING (Editor! 

Objects and Others: Essays on museums and 
material culture 

25Spp. University of Wisconsin Press. £23.95. 
0299099008 


Collections of rare, valuable and extraordinary 
objects, formed and maintained to enhance the 
prestige and augment the demonstrable wealth 
of the collector, have a long documented his- 
tory, and behind that a suspected prehistory in 
ancient Europe. The concept of gift-exchange 
us an important social mechanism in many 
societies found its way from anthropology to 
history and archaeology in the 1950s, especial- 
ly in this country with the English translation in 
1954 of Marcel Mauss's essay Le Don of thirty 
years earlier. Moses Finley convincingly ap- 
plied it to Homeric Greece in 1956, and the 
reviewer and Franz Fischer later extended the 
concept to other areas of later prehistoric 
Europe. What is important in the present con- 
text is that the exchange of gifts demands de- 
positories or treasuries where objects of suit- 
able prestige arc stored for reciprocal pre- 
sentation and admiration, and may in time be- 
come permanent demonstrations of rank and 
status, as well ns tangible wealth. Rare objects 
mny come from far afield, as the votive collec- 
tions in Greek temple sanctuaries show us, and 
when religious convention demands the burial 
of the requisite fine pieces in tombs, the 
treasuries must exist to provide this ostenta- 
tious wealth for the dead, such as the Greek 
vases and Etruscan bronzes in Early Celtic 
graves north of the Alps. 

In earlier medieval Europe, treasuries, 
princely or ecclesiastical, developed and 
flourished, the latter especially, less liable to 
dispersion and the insecurity of temporal pow- 
er, becoming in effect museums of works of 
art, ancient and contemporary. These collec- 
tions were {argely the outcome of the cult of 
relics, in which credulity and cupidity, combined 
on occasion with outright theft and fraud, led 
to the accumulation of appropriate reliquaries 
which could in their elaborate adornment act 
as a means of preservation for precious objects 
of earlier date. Sometimes such pieces survived 
as treasures in themselves. The tenth-century 
English king Alhelstan acquired "a vase of 
onyx, carved with such subtle engravers' art 
that the cornfields seemed really to wave . . . 
so clear and polished that it reflected like a 
mirror the faces of the onlookers", as WiUiam 
of Malmesbury recorded; it must have been a 
Late Antique piece comparable with the agate 
two-handled cup in the treasury of St Denis 
mounted as a chalice, or the great agate bowl 
.which in 1564 was formally proclaimed as an 
inalienable heirloom of the House of Habsburg 
and which is now in Vienna. Similarly, antique 
gems were preserved, like the large fourth- 
century sardonyx cameo, presented by the 
ninth-century king Ethel red to Si Albans 
Abbey and drawn. by Matthew Paris in the 
thirteenth century; the cameo of Augustus set 
in the Cross of Loth air of c 11)00; another agate 
earned on the Cross of Elifilus at St Denis; or 
earlier, thdsc of. Theodolinn's Gospels at 
Monza. 1116 huge cameo, the Gemimi Aqgiis- 
survived in secular Contexts and was in the 
Vienna Kunstkammer to be drawn by Rubens 
bpforc 1620, when Nicholas de Picresc spotted 
jts counterpart, the Gemma TiberUuia, s^t In a 
reliquary of 1379 in the treasury of the Ste 
CUapolle in Parjs. The preservation pf these ; 
works , pF aft and (heir transmission by the; 
Church' ip its treasuries is' exactly comparable 
..yrlth Ihje survival of classical jrianuscfi|!>tS:in 
monastic libraries, '•••' : 1 

■ . Even. earlier treasures may be so pre^lyed. -., 
The .tentit-ceptuiy reliquary of- St Andrew at 
Trier incorporates in its decoration a seVenth- 
Century Frankish 1 brooch,; itself a'settihg for a 


sixth-century medallion of Justinian, so as to 
make it a piece of archaeological stratification 
in itself. And Fernand Benoit even suggested 
that the gold face-mask of the famous Ste 
Foix effigy-reliquary at Conques, itself tenth- 
century, is in fact a re-used Late Celtic mask, 
with good parallels in silver from a Gallo- 
Roman shrine near Angers, and elsewhere. 

The handsome volume edited by Oliver Im- 
pey and Arthur MacGregor does not concern 
itself with collections of rarities and treasuries 
before the sixteenth century, and results from 
an Oxford conference organized in connection 
with the tercentenary of the Ashmolean 
Museum in 1983. The earlier collections should 
not, however, be forgotten, for they show how 
much of the same psychology and motivation 
persisted from Abbot Suger in the twelfth 
century at St Denis to the Kunstkammer, and 
more particularly the Schatzkammer, of early 
modem Europe. The new collections, like so 
much of the Renaissance thought of which they 
were an expression, were Janus-headed, look- 
ing to the past of the old treasuries and fonvard 
to a novel descriptive and classificatory 
approach to the natural world of plants and 
animals, fossils and minerals, man and his 
works. 

The thirty-three essays in this volume, by 
an international team of scholars, provide a 
wonderful account of how there appeared, at 
first in parallel with and then complementary 
to, the aristocratic art gallery of painting and 
sculpture, the scientific and mercantile 
museum designed certainly to astonish, but 
also to instruct by its carefully organized collec- 
tions embodying an ordered taxonomy. Early 
on in Italy, such museums owed their origin not 
to princes or nobles, but to scholars such as 
Ulisse Aldrovandi (1522-1605), professor de 
fossilibus, plantis el animatibus in the Univers- 
ity of Bologna; in Basle to Bonifacius Amer- 
bach, lawyer and friend of Erasmus; in 
Copenhagen the physician and philologist Ole 
Worm formed his famous Musaeum Worm- 
ianum with its widely influential catalogue 
published in 1655, a year after his death. Uni- 
versities formed and fostered their museums, 
as in Leiden, where two successive professors 
of medicine, Pieter Paaw and Otto van Heurn, 
made a famous museum linked (as often else- 
where) with its physic garden, around 1600. In 
England the gardens and collections of the 
Tradescants at Larqbeth, which were to be- 
come the nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum 
in 1683, fit this by now established pattern. 

Side by side with these, the princely treas- 
ury developed along new lines, with that of the 
Elector Augustus at Dresden and the Habs- 
burg Kunstkammer in Vienna leading the way 
in the 1550s and 1560s, Here and elsewhere, 
including Peter the Great’s collections, trans- 
ferred from Moscow to St Petersburg in 1714, 
were many fine works of craftsmanship and 
ethnographic rarities: Peter’s famous Scythian 
gold objects from Siberia incidentally had their 
counterparts, now lost, in the private collec- 
tion of the Dutch traveller, Nicholas Cornelius 
Witsen, formed at the same time, about 1715- 
16. The ethnographical collections form an ex- 
pression of the newly awakened interest, from 
the late sixteenth century, in foreign and exotic 
peoples, following the opening-up of geo- 
graphical horizons with the new voyages of 
discovery, the publication by Theodor de Bry 
of the Indian drawings of John White and 
Jacques Le Moyne from 1590, and the popular 
costume-books of De Bruyn, Deserpz and 
others, Here come the famous pieces from the 
Americas, such as the Mexican feather-work 
add six surviving mosaic masks/ one 
documented (in Florence) as early as 1533, and 
knife-handles; here also the stone , axe-blades 
and arrow-heads which directed antiquaries to 
their prehistoric European and British coun- 
teiparts. Via the Tradescants, the . Ashmolean 
obtained % embroidered tnribou-skin sbirt 
Which is the.earliest surviving North American 
skin garment, and the famous 1 bead-embroi- 
dered deer-skin ;cloak, attributed since 1638 to 
the father of Pqpphontas, though. now it seems 
without Wawant; v “ 
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white poitelafn/ vase traditionally associated 


with Marco Polo, and the New College, (V 
ford, celadon bowl was presented in 1532 - by 
1553 the inventories of Cosimo de’ Medici’ li« 
some 400 pieces of celadon and blue-and-whiit 
porcelain. Thereafter Chinese wares were 
widely acquired from Portuguese and Dmdi 
sources. Like the contemporary nautilus-shell 
and coco-de-mer cups, fine porcelains, like the 
Gaignifcres-Fonthill fourteenth-century piece 
might be adorned with precious metal mourn! 
to enhance their splendour, in the manner of 
Suger’s Late Antique porphyry vase wonder- 
fully transformed into a Romanesque eagle 

On the other hand, the cabinets of curiosities 
in many instances contained important and 
valuable natural history collections of herbaria 
and dried or stuffed animals, illustrating the 
increasing mastery of classification and taxo- 
nomy from Gesner to Linnaeus, and with these 
"naturals" (also, of course, closely related to 
the physic gardens) went collections of “artifi- 
cials” of ingenious human workmanship, like 
Newton’s first reflecting telescope, Hooke’s 
cider-press and Wren's beehive in the Royal 
Society's Museum of Natural and Artificial 
Rarities catalogued in 1681. These indicate the 
increasing prestige of mechanical contrivances 
already foreshadowed in the late Middle Ages 
- the Virtuousness of Technology, as Lynn 
White has called it, with the allegorical exalta- 
tion of Temperantia as symbolic of new inven- 
tions - which is demonstrated in the outstand- 
ing display of over 7,000 craftsmen's tools in 
the cabinet of the Elector Augustus in the 
1580s, and others elsewhere. Lathe-turningbe- 
came a passion among the nobility and gentry, 
and as this review is being written, a book on 
this princely pursuit by Klaus Maurice if 
announced from Switzerland: the great collec- 
tions delighted to display this art. It offered a 
dignified and gentlemanly form of Do It Your- 
self for the dextrous, and in the creation of the 
perfect solid geometry of sphere, cone and 
cylinder brought the noble craftsman nearerto 
God the Great Artificer. 

The Ashmolean Museum, whose tercenten- 
ary prompted this notable contribution to the 
history of art and ideas, received a commensu- 
rate study of its origins and founding collec- 
tions by Arthur MacGregor in 1983, and nowa 
history of its subsequent history and vicissi- 
tudes has been written by R. F. Ovenell, for 
long the Museum’s librarian. It reminds us of 
how the Tradescant collections of naturals and 
artificials acquired by Elias Asbmole and 
presented to the University were at the time 
thought of as an appendage to a fine new alche- 
mical laboratory, and continued as part of a 
science lab until less than a century ago. In its 
early years, in the heyday of the newly founded 
Royal Society, it had as Keeper Robert Plot, 
in the good tradition of the topographical anti- 
quary, and following him the great Celtic scho- 
lar Edward Lhwyd. Then, in the eighteenth 
century, when "academic indolence and inttf- 
neclne college quarrels” take us into the world . 
of Gibbon’s dons and their deep and dull pota- 
tions, the Ashmolean fell into sad decline, 
from which it only emerged with the energetic 
intervention of John Henry Parker and Arthur 
Evans, and the transference of its archaeolo- 
gical collections from Broad Street to C. R- 
Cockerell's University Galleries in 1894 ,.aner 
the ethnograpjiica had in 1886 gone to the no* 
Goihic University Museum to Join the collec- 
tions a f General Pi tt-Rivers, formally accept® 0 
two years before. 

Objects and Others, a volume with ten cop* 
tributions,- contains an outstanding essay oj 
W. R. Chapman - describing Pitt-Rweri 
anthropological theory and practice, and t 
Oxford collections he. formed as a tangible * 
presslon of his views on "the principles a™ 
course of human cultural evolution’’^ AnoW ; 
paper; by Bruce Trigger on ’'Writing the 
tory of Archaeology?*, ; fei as one expect* W 
the author, lucid and perceptive., The rest ta 
us, '.sometimes rather portentously, iat0 . . 
world qf the American ethnograp™ • 
museums ,of the last century* the increasitjWJ 
brash, competitive, populist approach • 
that of Cope, Marsh, Carnegie andthe 
saur feush at the same .time, and; with 
Parks and Disneyland already perceptive 
the hot too far distant 'and menacing pot^. 
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The ethics of cultural property 


Michael Dummett 


In debates concerning cultural property, 
retentionists are ranged against restitutionists. 
The debates I mean are those concerning ob- 
jects in public collections: ones in private 
hands raise different issues. There are, of 
course, no pure restitutionists - people who 
want every object in the galleries and museums 
returned to its place of origin. Enoch Powell, 
appearing for the retentionist cause on a 
television programme about the Parthenon 
marbles, chose to caricature his opponents as 
wanting every Rembrandt sent back to the 
Netherlands; but no real restitutionist argues 
for the return of more than a very few, very 
special, items. So few are these that there is no 
room for opposition save by* adherence to the 
pure retentionist doctrine. 

A noteworthy feature of such debates is the 
enthusiasm shown by the retentionists for 
internationalism. The demand for restitution 
springs from nationalism, they declare, and 
nationalism is a malign and retrograde force. 
Sir David Wilson, the Director of the British 
Museum, has even labelled the movement for 
returning the Parthenon marbles "cultural 
fascism”. What is remarkable about these 
internationalist sentiments is their avowal by 
people whom one would not expect, in other 
contexts, to manifest such disdain for patriotic 
feelings or national rights: it is tempting to 
compare- the phenomenon with the sudden, 
and short-lived, indignation at fascist dictator- 
ships evinced by right-wing MPs during the 
Falklands war. It is difficult to think it 
altogether fortuitous that this eagerness to be 
of service to all mankind proves a ground for 
retaining famous works of art in Britain. Yet, 
however one may suspect that those who use 
such arguments are, in some part, deceiving 
themselves, the issue is a genuine one. We 
need to ask what national sentiment is, and 
when, if ever, its claims are valid. 

Great works of art belong to all mankind. 


say these apostles of internationalism; and 
there is undoubtedly a measure of truth in this. 
No one who owns a work of art he did not make 
has any right to destroy it (as Lady Churchill 
destroyed Graham Sutherland's portrait of 
Sir Winston), or to damage it or let it he 
damaged or destroyed: the some holds for ob- 
jects of historical value. Private collectors have 
n duty to make known whnt their collections 
contain, and to provide, both for the public and 
for scholars, sufficient access to them. No indi- 
viduals and no nations have a right to treasures 
which they are unwilling both to safeguard and 
to display (as far as the two aims are 
compatible). 

A variety of forces, political, military nnd 
economic, concentrated a great part of the 
cultural treasures of mankind in the museums 
of Western Europe; subsequently, the opera- 
tions of the market have transferred many of 
them to the United States, it is doubtful 
whether the great avidity to acquire these 
works displayed by the Western nations and 
their museums was prompted solely by the de- 
sire to benefit humanity at large. Nevertheless, 
with an apprehensive glance at the danger that 
almost everything movable will silt up in 
America, it is this distribution which, in the 
name of internationalism, the retentionists 
wish to defend. 

A case for returning a work of art to its place 
of origin may be made on two grounds: that 
those who live there have a special clnim to it; 
and that it is better for everyone that it should 
be there. In no instance is the former the sole 
ground; it is always a misrepresentation of the 
restitutionist case to treat that as its only basis. 
We have nevertheless to ask what weight it has: 
what is nationalism, and Is it intrinsically bad? 

We may get a first purchase on the question 
by considering local patriotism - that pride in 
particular cities and even towns that flourishes 
so vigorously in Italy, for example. No one who 
relishes the diversity of human culture, now so 
direly under threat, could rate such a sentiment 
malign. On the contrary, in itself it is endear- 


ing, nnd its effects admirable; as with all other 
loyalties, it would become malign only if it 
were to engender contempt for or hatred of 
other localities. It docs not do so if it is hacked, 
ns it normally is, by a respect for the parallel 
feelings of others. 

Such local patriotism might well ground a 
claim for the return of same wo rk of art that , by 
conquest or purchase, had been carried off 
elsewhere: a stntue. say. which had long 
formed the central feature of the principal 
square. Of course, no one believes that every 
work of art produced in, say. Siena ought now 
to be in Siena. But it would be a great loss if 
Siena did not possess a fine collection of 
Sienese paintings, and tragic if there were none 
of them at nil; and it would be especially sad if 
Duccio's Maestfi, curried in triumph through 
the city when it was first painted, were, say, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

It would be snd; and not for the citizens of 
Siena alone. No one can ever quite succeed in 
looking at a work of art as if he and it were the 
only objects in the universe. Indeed, he should 
seldom want to. A work of art is the product of 
a particular time nnd place , nnd cannot be fully 
understood suve ns being of that time nnd 
place. This is, of course, especially true of 
those works thnt were made (o adorn n pnrlicu- 
Inr building, or to be used in a particular cere- 
mony: if they Imvc been removed from their 
intended setting, the viewer has to make a 
strong imaginative effort if lie is to come near 
seeing them for whnt they are. We all carry 
about with us a consciousness of where wc arc 
at any moment: confronted, out of its proper 
setting, with a product of another culture or 
another civilization, we must push back that 
consciousness ns fur as wc can if we arc to 
achieve some communion with it. 

Tourists nnd other travellers understand this 
very well. It applies not only to gnat works of 
art, but to humbler components of a culture - 
food, wine, popular music and dunce. Tourists 
come to a particular place not so much to see 
and hear the finest things available there, but 


to gain some experience of what is especially of 
that place. This is why it is impossible (o sepa- 
rate the two grounds for returning a work of art 
to its place of origin: the claim of those who live 
there, and the benefit to all front its being in its 
proper place. Particular circumstances may 
reinforce buth grounds: that the work was once 
an integral part of a building thut still stands, or 
was designed for a particular spot; or that it is a 
fragment - part of a triptych, for example - 
capable of being united with other fragments to 
restore the original work to its integrity. The 
manner of its acquisition may provide nn un- 
answerable ground of the first kind: not a few 
works of ait in Western museums were con- 
fiscated in "punitive expeditions”, looted or 
simply stolen. But even an impeccable legal 
title to n work does not constitute a valid moral 
right to retain it. Strong local sentiment by 
itself creates a claim: not in all instances, but 
surely in some, a justified claim. 

Why? Let us continue, for the present, to 
consider the clnim of the inhabitants of a city, 
demanding the return of a work of art created 
in and for that city from, perhaps, a museum in 
another city of the same country. Why should 
they have more right to it than others who have 
no connection with it save thnt they find 
themselves in possession of it? One might 
answer that the claimants care for it more. 
Certainly wc must suppose thnt ninny of them 
care grently, if they arc to have any ground for 
their claim: but, when we consider the passion 
displayed by some of those who defend British 
retention of the Parthenon marbles, we must 
allow that the possessors may care as intensely. 
It is a matter, rather, uf what each cares for. 
Both parties, wc may assume, love the work 
for its beauty and its historical importance. But 
the claimants care for what is intrinsic to it as a 
work of art - its location in or near the spot for 
which it was designed, or, if (hat cannot be 
managed, in the general environment from 
which it sprang and of whose history It is a part. 
The possessors, on the other hand, care for 
extrinsic circumstances-, that it should be where 
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Ihey can easily see it, or thnt a Tine collection 
should not be diminished. 

This contrast is pointed by the enhancement 
of the work of nrt, for all who (hen view it, by 
its restoration to its native home. It would be 
ridiculous to attack museums as an institution. 
At one end of the scale, ancillary museums 
house, as near as possible to their intended 
place, objects that, for a variety of reasons, 
cannot be put in their exact original position on 
or in a building; at the other, national collec- 
tions make same of the treasures of mankind 
accessible to thusc who would otherwise never 
see them. Yet, however imaginatively they are 
displayed, the exhibits are entombed; like 
butterflies transfixed by pins, they no longer 
breathe a vital atmosphere. Their beauty may 
entrance us, so that the artist speaks to us 
adoss the centuries ns can a long-dead writer 
from the pages of a book: but still they arc only 
preserved, exquisite but lifeless, as in a 
vacuum. For many of the works of the past, 
(hut is the best we can do; but, if there is an 
atmosphere in which they would breathe once 
more, those who would take them there have a 
genuine claim on them, if not always a decisive 
one. 

AIL that has been said so far is that the senti- 
ment that attaches to a work of art as a product 
of a local or national culture constitutes n 
ground for asking fur its return: but when docs 
this become u sufficient ground? One circum- 
stance makes retention indefensible, namely 
that it was acquired tut justly in the first plncc - 
by force, or from others who had taken it by 
force, or as a gift or by purchase from an 
occupying power. For the rest, (here is such a 
variety of relevant factors that it is impossible 
to lay down a priori rules that would decide 
each case in advance. Plainly, the case for the 
return of detached objects, such as easel paint- 
ings, not intended for any specific location, is 
in itself less strong than for those thnt were 
never meant to be removed. Some objects, 
however, had from the outset, or have ac- 
quired, a powerful symbolic meaning for a na- 
tion or a people, in whose eyes they signify its 
historical identity and its continuity with the 
past, or are the symbols of particular national 
institutions; and for the return of items of this 
kind there is almost always an overwhelming 
case. But each case differs from all others, and 
each must therefore be judged individually. 

What goes into the other pan of the scale? 
The museum or gallery which houses a selec- 
tion of the products of diverse cultures opens 
windows on to space and time; and is of in- 
estimable value for citizens of the country 
lucky enough to have it. There is as yet no 
prospect whatever that demands for restitution 
wilt be made in sufficient numbers to threaten 
the integrity or representative character of the 
museums; nor is there likely to be. There are, 
in fact, a very small number of demands, and it . 
is highly probable that the great majority of 
them - perhaps all - are justified: if all 
were met, the museums of the West would 
indeed be deprived of some magnificent pos- 
sessions, but their functioning as representa- 
tive collections would be in no way impaired. 

; In the unlikely event that it came to- be 
threatened by a spate of demands from every 
side, it would become necessary firmly to re- 
fuse the greater part of them. A frequent argu- •' 
ment for refusing all demands now. is that to 
accede would set a precedent. If this means 
that we ought not to do the right thing in one 
case, because we should then have to do the 
right thing in others, the argument is contemp- 
tible; if it means that we ought to refuse just 
demands because otherwise we shall be pushed 
into accepting unjust ones, it is cowardly. It Is, ' 

. however, dishonest to argue, in the name of 
. the good of mankind as a whole, os if all nations', 
possessed museums displaying samples of the 
nrt of all times and places, Many have ho such 
luxury; many, indeed, retain virtualiy none of 
the cultural treasures of their own past, which 
. were shipped off In colonial days to the 
museums of the West. There is a strong case, - 
not merely for restitution, but for reapportion- 
. ment, a case which no one as yet has ventured 
to put. 

In assessing a claim for the;retum of cultural 
property, we should take account not only of 
the strength of- the claim for the particular, . 
object, but how good n collection of its own 
treasures the ..nation making the. claim; 1 has./. 
Nigerians listening to/6presentativi:s Of , the- 
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British Museum expatiating on the benefit to 
humanity of that museum's possessing so ex- 
tensive a collection may feel that, however 
valuable it may be that it should be possible to 
see so many of the Benin sculptures in London, 
it ought to be possible to see some in Benin, 
too; I do not mean that It is not of value that 
some should be able to be seen in London. A 
West Indian girl, taken to the Museum of Man- 
kind to see an exhibition of them, said with 
surprise, They were very Intelligent, those 
people, weren’t they?.": their quality contra- 
dicted' everything, she had been given to be- 
lieve, and it was of the greatest importance that 
she should have learned that it was false. I 
mean only that it is a monstrous thing that a 
smhll but creative people should be deprived of 
the greater part of their artistic heritage: one 
should not prate about the benefit conferred 
on mankind at large by , the existence of an 
immense collection in London until such injus- 
tices have been remedied. 

Cultures vary greatly in the extent of their 
deposit; those who build iu wood have po 
ancient edifices in which to take pride. They 
also vary in prestige, and consequently in 
robustness. People throughout the world ape 
American styles, not because they have found 
them intrinsically mote appealing, but because, 
American culture carries a prestige that ho 
other possesses. In sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century^ Europe, Italian Culture was every- 
where invested with, immense prestige: an 
American professor of Italian told me that very 
few university students could be persuaded to 
study his subject, because of the contempt' in 
. which everything Italian is; there held, in very 
many qf the countries that were colonized by 
the Wifst, people learned to despise their own 
culture; apd have had to strive hard to regain 
• respect for it. For them, possession of (heir 
cultural inheritance resumes -an even 'greater 
importance than it dqes for thbse who are in no 
danger of losing finance of its worth. • To 
them,; in particular | we have a special 
obligation; of justice tp return what they ask 
■ for. : .... ; _ 

fo all this based upon a false premiss, that 
national sentiment isj by and large , ^.benign a; 


feeling as local patriotism? May it not be, 
rather, an evil force to which we ought never to 
pander? The obvious difference between the 
two is that national sentiment plays a large role 
in politics, as purely Local patriotism seldom 
does; and politicians notoriously pervert feel- 
ings good in themselves to evil ends. The dis- 
tasteful connotations of the word “national- 
ism” are obviously due to those political move- 
ments, like Nazism, which have used national 
sentiment to justify aggrandizement and foster 
contempt for the rights of other nations. But 
the propensity to condemn, as “nationalism”, 
all manifestations, on the part of other nations, 
of national sentiment or national pride, is a 
grave misunderstanding. We might, then, con- 
clude that, while national sentiment is far more 
liable to be perverted than local patriotism, 
and, when perverted, becomes a dangerous 
and evil force, it is, in itself, a natural and a 
proper emotion, which ought to command re- 
spect; and, further, that its perversions have 
virtually' nothing to do with the question of 
cultural property: the issue of nationalism is a 
red herring drawn across the trail. 

Whatever is chosen as a basis for the sense of 
national identity,. It is' bound to be rooted in 
history:, the history of the land, perhaps, rather 
. than the^history .of i people, English people 
find that idea very easy to understand, because 
ohj- history has always been taught to children 
primarily as the history of the land: Normans, 
for Instance, fenter that history with the Con- 
quest, and what they were doing in Sicily is 

treated as of no coupe rn to us. Governments 
. therefore have every right to ask. for the return 
Of ■cultural propeuy.’as significant to the his- 

rtattet, Wey are also 
entitled to spehk on behalf of those whb belong 
' • tp the prevalent culture yrithin tjip nation; for, 
^ W W Of humiliate 

thjji .^Vesti accumulated, 

.. Cult UTfl I ricnbi nlmdnWiiJ •‘re. a.' -l '-j .... 
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human civilization. In the past, there had w 
other civilizations, which had produced Z 
works of art; bill their descendants werS 
generate, and no longer cured. Asforpri* 
cultures, they had succeeded in creating ^ in- 
artistic objects of a certain naive merit; bj 
being primitive, llieycould not truly appr ^ 
their own productions ns civilized people^ 
do. Only the West remained as a centre d 
civilization; only the West therefore und* 
stood and cured about the works of past m 
from whatever source. Because we akaj 
understood nml we alone appreciated them 
we had a natural title to anything on whkhcc j 
could lay our hands; native ownere tod) \ 
probably allow it to fall into decay, and insaj I 
case were unworthy of such possessions. It ' 
not merely generals and colonial govern® 
who thought like this: it was the common tw 
assumption of scholars, too. Only thatassump- 1 
lion can explain how it came about ih, ?• 
whenever they could. Western archaeologjci l 
expeditions did not scruple to ship backlog ' 
museums of Berlin or London or Paris what- 1’ 
ever they had found. It did not occur to t Ijca 
that those living in the country in which tht) 
had been excavating had any prior claim, u; 
more than it occurred to men planting a Freud 
or British flag upon an island that it belongs! [ 
to its inhabitants; they took it for grantedtlui ['• 
only Westerners had the right to posssf 
themselves of the treasures of the past. 

Surprisingly, this attitude is not yet whoil) : . 
dead. It is most often met with, in the spedd i 
form it assumed in relation to Greece, inreteo- , 
tionist articles and speeches about the Panh- • 
enon marbles. It finds expression in insults to j . 
the Greek people, who, it appears, arena!', 
really Greek at all, but a rabble of moDgri $ 
Levantines who happen to inhabit that ancxDl r 
land. Here, for instance, is Gavin Stwv - 
writing in the Spectator for December 10, HA ■ ; 

Modem Greece ... has very little connection «4 !• • . 
the nation and people who carved the Marta ] ; 
.... Modern Greek bears hardly any relatioeo i 
Classical Greek .... And racially ... the preset ■ . 
inhabitants of Greece arc not descended from tk i 
race of Pericles .... The southern (Ip of the Balt* *,.« 
peninsula has seen many migrations and populate 
movements over the last two thousand yean. 

Later lie refers to “the wretched actuality d . 
Greece in the present”. 

Is it not possible to argue for out retention ; , 
tile marbles without insulting Greeks? Ike** ; 
pia nation lies very deep, in a whole riuotta £ 
history. According to this vision. Westerner w 
lization is an invention of classical Grc«c-“ 
moved from Greece to Rome, and j? : 
emerging from centuries of decline, to Westtn 
Europe, fully reborn, as the term i '.' 1 
the Renaissance, which very rightly ^ j’. ; 
sustenance from the classical sources. W £~, ■ 
this long history it suffered attacks from «j£ 
out: barbarians from the North, Onejjvv 
despotisms - first Persia and then Islam- W jp, 
the East. But it survived them; I ; 
Europe and Its American extension are Uxif ' 
fore the true heirs of classical civilization. \ ■: 
hence the rightful owners of d**" j, 
antiquities. 

This vision is, however, a gross distorts g. 
history, Gassical civilization was transm __ 
through three cultures, equally ik J; 
Byzantium, Islam and the West. R r. 
example, from Islam that the West lea p, 
about Aristotle; it was from Byzantine *£7/ bj : . 
attending the Council of Florence that ^ 
petus came for the revival of Plato. Yo® “ . fr 
understand the process by which clos®? . f/ 
ture was transmitted save as an intersewj K 
tween these three successor cultures, ro . c. • ■ . 
West long jagging behind the other two- ■,!£•■ 

■ culture, has naturally undergone mu«' ^ 

formation in the course of its IonglHstQij'^j g, K ;• 
many influences have borne upon p 

been a continuous process, in which *• - ^ fry 
people has retained its identity,, uph "fc.- 

; ancient peoples which have long vdlU f%.. 

The West owes a great deal to ^ 

.■ Greece and Rome; so does Islam . 
.. directly, does the whole worid:^ ^but . 7 ^ g.-. 
, Greeks have the fight to claim the 5?' j n pUj- 
v o£ aftcient Greece as peculiarly (PScbV; fe 
. . instance does the; pieariness of spirit , 

: forms most retentjonists’ arguments ^ 
■: plainly to the surface as in their dedigf .^i' 
the Greek people : if public 

■ other dalhiSi let ns hope that theydo^^i^;; 

necessary to; load other .nations 
i. -insuita,'-;'. , ir'i.r j ?. » it ijvrifV; t 
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Taking charge 

Lyndel V. Prott 
and Patrick J. O’Keefe 


Suppose a citizen of Canada were to make a 
video recording of a film broadcast, via satel- 
lite, by an American television company. The 
film was made by an English company based on 
a book written by an Italian living in Spain. 
Should the Canadian be able to record the 
movie and then sell prints of the recording to 
his friends or the public? Or suppose an Eng- 
lishwoman visits a friend in New Zealand. The 
friend, a farmer, has found some Maori carv- 
ings in a swamp on his land, and gives one to his 
visitor. Should he be able to make a gift of the 
carving? Should the Englishwoman be able to 
take it from New Zealand to England and there 
treat it as she wishes? 

At first sight these situations appear to 
rnise disparate issues. But they both illust- 
rate challenges to traditional areas of law 
such as ownership; challenges arising from 
new technology and from increased ease of 
international contact. 

Images broadcast by satellite may reach up 
to a third of the globe and be received by 
anyone with the appropriate equipment. Can 
they be said to be “owned” by anyone? A relic 
from a vanished past is found; its maker und 
former possessors are long dead. Forgotten, 
lost, it has existed through time till chance or 
deliberate search has brought it to light. 
Should its finder “own” it? If not, who should? 
The descendants, if any, of the people who 
produced it? The State? The world commun- 
ity? And what does “ownership” in either con- 
text mean? What interests should be protected 
by the law and in what way? 

Intellectual property traditionally comprises 
copyright, patents and trade marks. Ail three 
are intangible but they are treated by the law as 
property. As working concepts they are linked 
by their origin in intellectual effort. The law 
applies to the material manifestation of human 
thought and is designed to prevent its unautho- 
rized copying. Patents and trade marks operate 
largely in the industrial field, copyright only 
tangentially. 

Copyright in England originated to protect 
the interests of book publishers. It has evolved 
to protect the interests of authors, not only of 
literary works but also of music and other arts. 
Today copyright is big business. In 1977 in the 
United States (the last year for which figures 
are available) copyright industries contributed 
some $55 billion to the economy, or 2.8 per 
cent of the Gross National Product, 

But copyright has its limitations. It offers 
protection against copying of a work, but un- 
authorized copying - known as “pirating” - is 
endemic in many parts of the world, be it of 
books, records or films. The regulation of 
copying provides authors with an economic 
incentive to continue producing their works. 
Copyright is a form of property that can be 
sold. It also allows the author, depending on 
the specific contractual arrangement, to ensure 
lhat the copying is done to his satisfaction. But 
where should the concept of copying end? If 
images have been broadcast over a substantial 
portion of the globe, irrespective of whether 
people want them, should anyone thereafter 
have rights in those Images, to prevent further 
spying? The advent of the ubiquitous photo- 
copier, video recorder and cassette recorder 
makes the _ effectiveness of copyright law 
increasingly ephemeral. 

As a concept protecting author’s rights in the 
more traditional areas, copyright has had great 
success; but success has meant that those advo- 
cating various interests have sought its use for 
tholr bwrt purposes. This has been the case 
particularly with aspects of the cultural herit- 
age, such as folklore. One of the greatest dan- 
gers to the preservation and vigour of folklore 
Is copying, which does not preserve the inner 
Inspiration and meaning of the original, but 
merely copies without building on what has 
gone before. On the one hand, natural de- 
. Yelopment must be allowed or the living cul- 
Jurp will ossify to become merely a relic; yet 
itadifional forms have: to be preserved or de- 
veloped in the .same -spirit by masters of their 
craft or the special value of folklore will be lost. 
Commercialization can bring about. degenera- 


of the cultural heritage 


tion as, for example, “airport art” develops. 

Copyright can only be a partial answer to 
these problems. Unless modified, it over- 
emphasizes the rights of the individual. For 
example, the folkloric artist builds on tradition 
and custom to continue the life of the commun- 
ity; and only certain artists may be entitled to 
represent or perform certain themes. Folklore 
can only be protected if legal controls are con- 
sistent with the role of the traditional artist, 
seen as a representative of the community 
rather than as an individual. The development 
of folklore is now subject to the pressures of 
much wider dissemination, which cannot be 
ignored. There is a need to prevent an indi- 
vidual from exploiting for his own profit skills 
which he has inherited from the community, to 
prevent those outside the community from dis- 
torting the tradition, and to protect the com- 
munity's right to determine who are the proper 
carriers of the tradition. Copyright, with its 
emphasis on individual ownership, is not ensily 
adapted to these functions. 

The destruction of a single book may be 
Tegretted, but does not ordinarily mean that its 
contents arc lost to mankind. An original 
painting, if destroyed, is lost for all time - there 
may be reproductions, photographs and so on, 
that show us what it was like, but they cannot 
convey the essence of the original. Similarly 


with sculpture. In French law there has evolved 
the doctrine called “droit moral" - and n 
-similar concept of “mom I rights” is being 
considered in some common law jurisdictions. 
Its two most important aspects arc the right to 
be credited as the author and the right to have 
the integrity of the work respected, that is, the 
right to prevent damage ot distortion. There 
are also some rights of lesser importance - the 
right to make a work public; the right to 
chnngc, amend or withdraw it; the right to 
reply to criticism. 

French jurists saw moral rights ns “natural” 
rights of the individual by virtue of the act of 
creation, as rights merely recognized by the 
law. Copyright, in the French system as in the 
English, was granted by statute. The French 
distinguish moral rights from economic rights 
and sec (he two ns independent, capable of 
separate regulation. Against this, (he nionists 
argue that copyright has a dual function and 
can deal with both sets of interests: the finan- 
cial and the intellectual. This theoretical dis- 
tinction can have practical implications, for 
example in relation to nlicnnhiliHy. Copyright 
cun be sold, ami it is common for different 
people to own the work and the copyright. But 
moral rights are supposed to be personal 
rights, with the implication that they arc in- 
alienable, When the International Convention 


for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works (the Berne Convention of 1886) was 
amended in 1952, a provision was inserted to 
protect the right of authorship and the right of 
integrity. It has always sat uneasily with the 
remainder of the Convention. Major copyright 
countries - the United Kingdom, United 
States, Canada and Australia - have not yet 
fully implemented its requirements. Although 
many other countries have included provisions 
on moral rights in their copyright legislation, 
the modern trend is towards specific legislation 
for moral rights, as has been implemented in 
California and recommended for Australia. 
The main purpose of separate legislation, 
where it is not required by constitutional 
provisions, is prc.se ntat ion til: to emphasize the 
non-cconomic, persona! nature of moral right. 

While lawyers struggle to accommodate the 
claims of authors hy adapting copyright or 
legislating for moral rights, other demands for 
legal intervention are nlso being made. To the 
term “intellectual property" (copyright, trade 
murks aiui patents), a new term - “cultural 
property" (stemming from u 1954 Unesco Con- 
vention) - has been added. In lurn this is heing 
replaced by the concept of “cultural heritage”, 
which includes both intellectual and material 
property of cultural significance such us folk- 
lore, traditions and rituals as well as artistic 


Classics & Archaeology from Princeton 


Language and Desire 
in Seneca's Phaedra 

Charles Segal 
This close reading of Seneca's 
most influential tragedy explores 
the question of how poetic lan- 
guage produces the impression of 
an individual self, a full personality 
with a conscious and unconscious 
emotional life. Discussing Seneca's 
language as a vehicle for revealing 
the repressed or imperfectly under- 
stood desires of his characters, 
Charles Segal demonstrates that 
the poet's deliberate distortions of 
rhetoric function in a manner akin 
to the transformative processes of 
the unconscious. Seneca sets each 
character into a psychological 
landscape in which ancient myth- 
ical symbols are reinterpreted in a 
new, internalizing way. At the 
same time, his elaborate style 
reflects awareness of his own 
textual production. $30.00 ' 

Pindar's Mythmaking 

The Fourth Pythian Ode 
Charles Segal 

Combining historical and philo- 
logical method with contemporary 
literary analysis, this study of 
Pindar's longest and most elabo- 
rate victory ode, the Fourth 
Pythian, traces the underlying 
mythical patterns, implicit poetics, 
and processes of my thopoesls that 
animate his poetry. It is particu- 
larly concerned with the way in • 
which he incorporates patriarchal 
and aristocratic ideology, myths of 
creations and first beginnings, the 
voyage to the limits of the world, 
and the myth of the herq. $24.00 

Etos the Bittersweet 

AnEs8ay 

Anne Carson 

"This is an extraordinary 
book— the book of a poet, a subtle 
critic, and a scholar. It is also a 
brilliant piece of writing: flaw- 
lessly phrased throughout, 
constantly surprising but never 
disappointing, and laced with a 
wit that is all the more effective 
because It is perfectly disciplined," 
—Bernard Knox ' 
published for the Center of , • 
Hellenic Studies 
$ 20.00 ! 


Understanding 

Terence 

Sander M. Goldberg 
Instead of seeing Terence 
primarily os an adapter of Greek 
New Comedy, Sander Goldberg 
treats him as an innovative 
dramatist writing for a specifically 
Roman audience. His buok will in- 
terest not only students of classical 
literature but also those concerned 
with wider problems of critical 
theory and the comic tradition. 

Alert toThrence's mastery of 
dramatic technique. Professor 
Goldberg combines literary and 
philological techniques to redirect 
the study of his works from its 
traditional preoccupation with 
source criticism to a fuller 
understanding of his aims and 
methods as a dramatist and of 
his considerable.influence on 
subsequent Latin literature. $28. 50 

Proclus' Commentary 
on Plato's Parmenides 
Translated by Glen R. 

Morrow and John M. Dillon 
With an introduction and 
notes by [ohn M. Dillon 
This is the first English transla- 
tion of Proclus' commentary on 
Plato's Parmenides. Glenn 
Morrow's death occurred while he 
was less than halfway through the 
translation, which has been com- 
pleted by John Dillon. A major 
work of the great Neoplatonist 
philosopher, the commentary 
presents an interpretation of the 
dialogue that would not commend 
itself today. Nevertheless, it is 
an intellectual tourde force and 
greatly influenced later medieval 
and Renaissance thought. As the 
notes and introductory summaries; 
explain, it comprises a full account : 
of Proclus' own metaphysical 
system, disguised, as is so much 
Neoplatonic philosophy, in the 
form of commentary. $80.00 


Prices are in U.S. dollars 


New Paperbacks 

EXPANDED EDITION 

The Palaces of Crete 

lames Walter Graham 

"The Palaces of Crete lias been 
the standard textbook for Minaan 
architecture for more than twenty 
years. It is still used for this 
purpose even though substantial 
additions to our knowledge of 
Minoan architecture have taken 
place in the twenty-five years since 
it wds written. With this revised 
edition, the volume will become 
even more useful as an introductory 
text for students and others inter- 
ested in the subject." 

— Philipp \ Betancourt, Temple 

University 

P: $14.50. C: $32.50 

Ships and Seamanship 
in tiie Ancient World 

Lionel Casson 
With a new appendix 
by the author 

With this first paperback 
edition,the standard reference 
work on the subject of ancient 
seafaring will become easily 
affordable for students and general 
Teaders. Written to replace and 
extend Torr's Ancient Ships, this 
generously illustrated "under- 
water Bible" (Ernie Bradford, 
Chicago Tribune Book World) 
traces the art and technology of 
Mediterranean ships and seaman- 
ship from their first crude stages 
(about 3000 B.C.) to the heyday of 
the Byzantine fleets. The paperback 
edition includes an appendix that 
updates the material with a review 
01 important new finds and signi- 
ficant studies. 

: "...an indispensable work of 
reference" 

— /.S. Morrison. International 
Journal of Nau tlca / A rchaeology 
P: $19.50 
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works, monuments and archaeological objects 
recognized as important, and lo be handed on 
from one generation (o the next. 

This concept is so new that its content is still 
a matter of debate. One cannot assume Unit 
something must be very old to be part of the 
cultural heritage. Evidence was given in an 
American case that an object made, in accord- 
ance with Indian ritual, four years previously 
was in anthropological terms an “antiquity". 
But we do not want to have every object lab- 
eled an item of the cultural heritage the mo- 
ment it emerges from the studio or workshop, 
(^general cultural heritage terms, items are im- 
portant because of their archaeological, histor- 
ical, anthropological nr artistic significance. 
For the most pari they arc unique, the material 
representation of mankind's past achievement. 
They cannot be treated ns ordinary, everyday 
objects for, quite simply, they are irreplace- 
able, which is why a body of law designed to 
protect the culturnl heritage and ensure its 
transmission bus emerged, in which a prohibi- 
tion on damage to it is a central element. 

Consequently, while both copyright and 
cultural heritage law can apply to the same 
object (for example, lo a sculpture by a signifi- 
cant artist), the former protects the copyright 
owner from economic damage while the luLtcr 
protects the continuing existence of the object. 
Copyright exists for a limited number of years 
from the death of the author - fifty years in the 
United Kingdom - after which the work cun be 
copied by anyone, in any quantity. It is signifi- 
cant that the evolution of copyright produced 
this limitation. The creator is beyond en- 
courngcment by economic Incentives and the 
public interest is, nt that stage, to have full 
access to the work. Moral rights, even if they 
survive the death of the author, for the benefit 
of his estate, only do so for a short period. In 
both fields of law the importance of culturul 
resources to the whole community is then 
paramount. 


It is this community interest, already recog- 
nized in copyright law and moral rights, that is 
leading to the emergence of “cultural heritage 
as a separate legal category. It is increasingly 
recognized that the uniqueness of the cultural 
heritage means that it cannot he treated in the 
same way as a bag of wheat or a load of coal. 
The cultural heritage, if its proper status is to 
be recognized and its component parts pre- 
served, must stand as a legal category in its own 
right. Its needs are different from those of the 
traditional classes of property - in the common 
law, those of real, personal and intellectual 
property. Recognition of this is seen in the 
adoption of the term “heritage". Only this May 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia passed the Protection of Movable 
Cultural Heritage Act, 1986. 

A set of legal principles governing the 
relationship of the cultural heritage to the 
present and future community which is far 
wider than the economic and personal interests 
of authors can better develop in a separate 
legal category designed for that purpose. A 
prohibition against damage, even by an owner, 
is one such principle. In a substantial number 
of jurisdictions - including Gibraltar and New 
Zealand - the State lays claim to all un- 
discovered archaeological relies, even when 
(hey arc found on privately owned property. 
The export of items of the cultural heritage is 
prohibited in many jurisdictions unless a 
licence to export is given. The collection of 
items of the cultural heritage is often regulated 
and the treatment of those items controlled, so 
that, for example, restoration has to be 
approved by State authorities. In all these 
enses the owner’s rights are subject to certain 
restrictions. An owner cannot do with an 
object as lie wishes. 

Do these developments imply that the State 
can oversee the welfare of the cultural heritage 
better than n private possessor? If the State is 
seen as the body responsible for providing 
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Autumn Books 

Non-Fiction 

THE POCKET MANAGER 

Robert Heller 

By Britain’s leading management journalist, an alphabetical reference guide defining 
and analysing all the key words and phrases in current business use. £10-95 

CROSSING THE SHADOW LINE 

Andrew Eames 

A young roan in search of Conrad's Asia turns a fresh, humorous and keen eye on 
the exotic countries of South-East Asia where he travelled for twqyears. 

Illustrated £12.95 

ARLOTT IN CONVERSATION WITH 
, MIKE BREARLEY 

Based on Arlott and Brcarley's conversations recorded for Channel 4, this a book to 
enthral and inform all fans of cricket. Illustrated £9.95 

Fiction 

PEACH 

Elizabeth Adler . 

A magnificent new romantic novel from the author of Private Desires takes up the 
story of Pleach de Courmont, the beautiful heiress of an automobile empire. £10.95 

DOWNTIME 

Peter Fox 

An entirely original crime story set in the year 2000 — a fast, funny, sexy and 
violent tala of detection in an age of high technology crime. £9.95 

THE SAIT RAKERS 

Barbara Whitmll 

In 1811 on an arid island in the Bahamas, a young woman is forced to begin a new 
life and face a powerful challenge to her love and loyalty. , £10.95 

BLACK MARKET i 

James Patterson 

A thriller of extraordinary power and great suspense in which Wall Street and the 
political stability of the world are under dire threat, £10.95 

UPON SOME MIDNIGHTS CLEAR 

K, C* Constantine 

Mario fiabic is back in operation at Christmas — riot, for shine, the season of 
goodiviU. ’K.C, Constanhrie writes like an angel . . . Mario Balzic is the discovery of 
the moment.' T. J. Blnyon, TLS >• £9.95 

GIDEON S RAID k! 

/. X Manic, as ivtitten by William V. Butler 
This jubilee novel, the twenty-fifth Gideon, seesihe CID*s Commander through the 
most complex. challerigmg and nightmarish night of his career. : £9.9$ 


protection, one could go further and say that 
the State itself is responsible to the community 
at large; that the State is a custodian for 
mankind. While legal systems generally have 
not yet adopted this view, there are indications 
of a trend towards it: “damage to cultural 
property belonging to any people whatsoever 
means damage to the cultural heritage of all 
mankind" (Preamble to the 1954 Unesco 
Convention for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in Time of Armed Conflict, in force 
for more than seventy States). Conventions 
such as the World Cultural and National 
Heritage Convention 1972, and world action to 
save variois monuments, mdicate a gradual 
recognition of mankind's interest in th ; cultu- 
ral heritage, above and beyond the interest of 
the State where the item happens to be located. 
This is not to say (hat all items of the cultural 
heritage would be included; only those of great 
significance to more than one section of 
mankind, 

There are those who reject the idea that the 
State should play any role in relation to the 
cultural heritage, or at least who would restrict 
its role to what they would consider the 
"important” items. They say that protection is 
ensured b) the private owner's love of the 
object or, at a more basic level, by the fact that 
it has a monetary value which will keep it from 
harm. This ignores the fact that a portion of the 
cultural heritage has no artistic or monetary 
value (for example, timbers raised from a 
sunken ship). Another portion has a very 
modest value in these terms, such as certain 
ethnographical items. Cont rarity, great artistic 
and monetary value has, in the past, led to the 
destruction of part of the cultural heritage, as 
when a statue is torn from its Btchaeologicai 
context. The State is in many cases not an ideal 
custodian but, in a supervisory capacity, it can 
help to preserve the cultural heritage. It also 
has an overview and can establish, for 
example, when there are few remaining 
examples of a particular artistic tradition. 

A philosophical objection is sometimes 


made to the restrictions on ownership thatih» ! 
developing law of the cultural heritage h '■ 
poses. It is interesting to compare thiswiththe ' 
notion of ownership under copyright law. a ■ 
person labours to produce an inspirational ^ 
work. Under copyright it may not ordinarily bt 1 
copied without authorization for his lifetime ' 
plus a legally defined number of years. After 1 
that, anyone can copy it. No one queries lit j 
ethics of this law. Yet, when the Stale claims 1 
title to n buried object from the past, some 1 
argue that this claim is a reprehensible intru- j 
sion into ownership. If a concept of "absolute* J 
ownership exists, it is probnbiy not represented 
in any present legal system. Even systems 
relatively lender of the property rights of it* 
individual now impose substantial restrictioas 
on landowners through planning legislation. 

Copyright nnd moral rights protect the f 
interests of creators. Law in the context d • 
folklore and other aspects of the cultural j 
heritage is seeking to protect the community's ' 
interest in preserving and passing on its ! 
material and intellectual manifestations. The 
community has an interest in encouraging | 
creative individuals or groups to contributed) ; 
the cultural stock: while they are alive, econo- ; 
mic incentives in the form of property rights ; 
are justified. But there comes a time when the 
creator’s death has removed the point of these I 
special rights. The work has entered into the ■ 
community’s general cultural resources and ; 
needs special protection, so that it can be ; 
handed on intact to succeeding generations. 
The emerging area of cultural heritage law nnj . 
help provide it. 

Are "property*' and “ownership", concepts 
based on commercial values, appropriate for 
delineating rights and duties to the cultural 1 
heritage? The long-buried artefact, the tape- ; 
recording of television images, are materiil 
objects which can be owned, but the dissem- . 
nation and protection of the intellectual cod- 
ception which they record is far more impor- • 
tant. The current challenge Is to develop ; 
appropriate legal mechanisms to do so. 


An editorial impasse 


Jon Silkin 

Should the work of an editor be protected in 
quite the same way as that of an author ? In 
particular, should an editor’s transcript of an 
author’s manuscript entitle him to establish a 
new copyright in his own name ? Tiie issue arises 
more often than many people realize , and can 
be unexpected. 

In February 1986, Jon Stallworthy, together 
with his publishers, Chatto and Windus, took 
steps to prevent any further copies of 
my edition of the war poems of Wilfred Owen, 
Wilfred Owen: The poems (1985), being in- 
voiced out of the Penguin Books warehouse. 
Stallworthy asserted that I had in certain 
poems violated the Owen Estate - of which he 
is one of the trustees - and further maintained 
that I had violated the alleged copyright 
of his editing (in The Complete • Poems and 
Fragments , 1983). 

At present, copyright law does not operate 
on the simple freedom to republish literary 
work fifty years after an author's death; if a 
poem or a novel happens to have been pub- 
l.shed posthumously, then the statutory fifty 
years applies from the date of first publication . 
In this respect, through a misunderstanding, 1 
had breached copyright by reproducing certalp 
poems first published by C. Day Lewis in his . 
edition of Owen’s Collected Poehis in 1963. 
However } a more pressing question concerns 
the re-editipg of the poems of Owen already 
published. If on editor proposes to publish a; 
new edition, he or she must qbtaih permission 
from the Owen Estate. And if the new editor 
wishes to use a recently edited text of Owen’s 
poems (that is, one published within the last 
fifty years) he. must'again seek the: Estate’s 
: permission. The trustees of tb? Estate are Jon 
Stallworthy and John Bel); Stallworthy is also 
one of Owen’s recent' editors. TThus^ no one 
may "improve” StallworthyV text r ; that is, 
build on it to advantage (daring, to presume 
such i thing possible) f without the permission 
of Stallworthy himself;: nor may' anyone re?': 


editing the text and reaching the same concto- . 
sions as lie does, albeit independently, 
the results. , . , 

Suppose you have read the manuscript mm 
O wen poem and found that where the previous 
editor printed a comma, there should ip i3j®f i 
view be a semicolon. If Stallworthy hasaliway 
printed that semicolon, you cannot prut 
yourself, because he might claim that you 
exploiting what he has already produced m 
his labours. One cannot implement any 
one’s findings, in other words, no matter 
independently one has arrived at them. , ! 

If one wished to publish an edition of 0» 
poems, one would have to revert to an w 1 
out of copyright, for example the edition 
Edmund Blunden, first published in 193 ■ 
sensible editor would want to ignore this 
tion; Day Lewis, following in 19W. 
makes use of it. But of course there are 
things that Day Lewis offers that Blun 
not. And again, important edition mwP’JJ 
Lewis’s is, as an editor he took some c 
with the manuscripts. In the last **®®** te , 
sensibility”, for example, Day L f w * s f’^p 0 i 
substitution where the manuscript J 10 ” 
wairant it. As I read the manuscript, the 
should run: 

By choice they made themselves immune 
To pity and whatever moans In man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars, ^ 
Whatever mourns when many leave m ^ j 

Day Lewis prints “mourns in[nan . 
Sassoon in 1920. Stallworthy P nn,s 
and so do I: which is one of the groun 
dispute. . k a[ )d 

.Editors build upon each other s • ^ 
consider the fruits of their predece • ^ 
now editors of an Owen edition m y 
use nor alter What Stallworthy has ^ 
Stallworthy seems to believe that v ^ 
done has been done once and f° ra J 
- his edition precludes further c ’ on iy rt* 
change that can take place, and t * 
plication of any text , must involve • • ^ 

wards to a previous edltjon. Hoyr ■ 
.justified? 
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More and more addressable 


Lo u Burnard 

DUNCAN CAMPBELL and STEVE CONNOR 
On the Record: Surveillance , computers and 
privacy -The inside story 
348pp. Michael Joseph. Paperback, £7.95 
07181 25762 

[fever there was a ridiculous mouse born of a 
mountain it is the Data Protection Act, which 
finally became law in July 1984 after nearly a 
quarter-century of prevarication in Whitehall, 
although what is rather grandly termed the 
"appointed day" for implementation of all of 
its provisions is not due until next winter, it has 
taken Parliament one departmental committee 
report, one Royal Commission, two draft bills, 
three Private Members' bills, three White 
Papers and numerous official consultations to 
reach the point of enacting principles close to 
the letter, if not the spirit, of such contentious 
pronouncements as Article 8 of the European 
Convention on Human Rights. Indec J, it is 
widely believed that only the signing of the 
Council of Europe’s Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Individuals with regard to Automatic 
Processing of Data in 1981 -finally forced 
Whitehall's hand; a fact perhaps worth putting 
into the balance the next time that Strasbourg’s 
Eurocracies nre being belaboured in the public 
prints. 

That the present government, not notorious 
for its concern for liberal causes, may go down 
in history as the one under which the concept of 
a right to privacy of information was finally 
enshrined in legislation is almost as pleasing an 
irony as the fact that Mrs Thatcher's adminis- 
tration was forced to espouse this wettest of 
causes by simple commercial pressures. As the 
1982 White Paper in which the current legisla- 
tion was first proposed makes clear, its primary 
purpose is to protect the United Kingdom's 
trading interests in Europe, which might well 
be compromised by the inability to transfer 
information across European frontiers conse- 
quent on a failure to ratify the Convention. 

Whatever its parentage, perhaps the kindest 
judgment on the Act with which we now have 
to lire is that at least it means well. However 
honourable its intentions, its weaknesses are 
rapidly becoming notorious. Its provisions cov- 
er only data held in machine-readable form: 
one simple way of evading the need to register 
a database you wish to keep secret is thus simp- 
ly to print it all out, delete the online copy and 
invest in a good filing cabinet. The mechanism 
by which “subject access" (that is, access to 
one’s own records) is to be implemented is 
vague in the extreme; there is no right to have 
inaccurate data corrected or removed, even 
where action is taken through the courts. The 
powers of the Data Protection Registry itself 
arc scarcely less well defined: violations of the 
Act must be stumbled upon to be detected , and 
what will happen when these are brought be- 
fore the courts is anyone’s guess. So far the 
chief sufferers from the Act appear to have 
been agencies such as Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, reportedly unable to cope with the 
extra work of registering all their files of in- 
nocuous but protected information by the 
deadline in May this year. 

The Act has also been much criticized for the 
number and variety of exemptions from its 
provisions. An unconditional exemption ap- 
plies to data "required to be exempt for the 
purpose of safeguarding national security”. 
Subject access is denied to a whole range of 
data, including police or taxation records, as 
Might be predicted, but also those of other 
statutory bodies more or less at the whim of the 
Secretary of State, many of which are precisely 
. t ‘ 10se government departments and agencies 
whose information-gathering activities give 
upright citizens most cause for concern: the 
security forces, the Inland Revenue, the De- 
partment of Health and Social Security, the 
Customs and Immigration authorities, the tele- 
v kion and vehicle licensing authorities. But 
P^rhaps ihe most alarming aspect of this “load 
or hbl^s joined together” (as the British Medic- 
a l Association is said to have called the bill) is 
that certain bodies, themselves exempt from 
the Act’s regulatory provisions, are at liberty 
lo force other (regulated) data holders to dis- 
close information for non-xegistered purposes, 
■ Whom anyo.ne being any the wiser. There is 
! , *J. 8 s $i)se in .Which this Act requires all sheep 

|0 be. ready to’ report promptly to their local 


On the Record is more than a detailed arc 
critique of the Data Protection Act, however. the 
It documents, dispassionately and with every sys 
appearance of accuracy, the sheer scope and cui 
intricacy of the vast accumulations of informs- cic 
(ion currently at the disposal of our musters, livi 
and makes some informed speculations about cm 
their probable future. A web of databanks lies wil 
concealed behind such unlovely acronyms as Cf 
LOP, NICS, NUBS, JUVOS, OCTA. COP, da: 
CODA, DCL OPCS, IVAN, INDECS, fro 
MIRIAM, PNC and CEDRIC; in describing ph 
these and other systems, Duncan Campbell rci 
and Steve Connor nlso provide evidence of the ini 
extent to which their integration into a gargan- pli 
tuan apparatus of surveillance and control may ne 

soon be upon us. One does not need to sub- 
scribe to any form of conspiracy theory lo see n jot 

disturbing inevitability in the process; it is a so 
natural consequence of the availability of on 
better technology, in retrospect an almost pli 
Darwinian process. The problem of integrating t*n 

the disparate data files of a commercial orga- wl 
nization is one which exercised the hesl brains of 
of the computing industry during the early 
1960s; the database concept . in which a compu- 
ter system deliberately aims to model the en- 
tire information structure of an organization, is 
the fruit of that exercise. Within a commercial 
context, it is obviously appropriate. Whether 
the State’s information needs should be mod- 
elled in exactly the same way as those of 
General Motors is more dubious. 

Throughout the administrative infrastruc- 
ture, clerks end filing cabinets have already 
been replaced by online terminals and sophisti- 
cated database systems; what is recorded, and 
for what purpose, necessarily changes more 
slowly. It would be the height of naivety to 
expect concern for the rights of the individual 
among the administrators and guardians of our 
society if those rights arc threatened by a pro- 
cess which they perceive as simply helping 
them to do their job better. On the contrary, 
we can expect their mode of operation lo be 
intensified. In whatever sphere it is applied, 
the computer invariably brings the ability to do 
more of the same thing, and faster; very rarely 
does it bring about a radical reshaping of the 
enterprise to which it is applied. 

Consequently, we should not be surprised to 
find the DHSS readier to apply their new com- 
puters to the task of identifying "scroungers" 
than to that of identifying those to whom 
benefits are due, though both are technically 
equally feasible. Neither should we be sur- 
prised to find that the Police National Compu- 
ter (PNC), originally intended to hold details 
of missing cars and persons, is also used as a 
repository for suppositious gossip, circumstan- 
tial evidence and speculation (the technical 
term is "intelligence"). What, after all. would 
we expect the Inland Revenue to do with a 
magnificent invention like ICL’s Content 
Addressable File Store but apply it to the task 
of finding out people’s National Insurance 
numbers, given only parts of their names and 
addresses, the better to collate information 
from sources (such as banks) which cannot 
specify a National Insurance number with 
those (such as their own records) which must? 
Once the Home Office’s list of undesirable 
immigrants has grown to such a length as to 
prevent its being memorized by even the most 
vigilant of immigration officers, the only effec- 
tive way of policing our frontiers will be to 
introduce machine readable passports (due in 
1987) nnd to use a computer (it is called IN- 
DECS) to finger those flagged in the Home 
Office’s database. 

Moreover, once such systems are in place, 
their expansion seems inevitable. Once IN- 
DECS is operational, the additional cost of 
logging every entrance and every, exit of any 
suitably Interesting subject is trivial. Once the 
Inland Revenue has identified your National 
Insurance numbef (the closest thing currently 
to a Universal Personal Indicator) it would cos 
very little more to recover your employment 

records, yourhealthrecords, details of thearea 

in which you live, and of all the telephone calls 
vou made to Dublin last month. Given that 
such information will be held In machine read- 
able form somewhere, given that it s easier 
to keep it than to throw it away, given the 
tremendous increase In ease of communication 
between otherwise unrelated computers, the 

technical means of implemeiiting the onuii. 

i* • * -u r J t l ; f ' ' ' 


scienl computer ot science (and other) fiction 
arc already present. The database systems of 
the 1960s ulrcudy resemble the saurian manual 
systems they replaced in their inflexibility nml 
cunihersomencss. The advent of really effi- 
cient free text searching systems and of deduc- 
tive or “export" rulu-hiised systems at the front 
end of the next generation of computer systems 
will he complemented by developments such as 
CD-ROM, which allows several gigabytes of 
dutu to be stored in a compact disc accessible 
from a desk-top computer. Before techno- 
phoria overwhelms us all. wc would do well to 
remember that however morally neutral 
information technology itself may be, its ap- 
plications (like those of any other technology) 
need constant policing. 

Campbell mid Connor, us good crusading 
journalists, arc not concerned with philo- 
sophical issues. The nature of technology is not 
on their ugenda, simply its effects and its ap- 
plications. Their book is priniurily u pre- 
emptive register of data bunks, including many 
which arc unlikely lo conic within the purview 
of the Dam Registrar himself. Its second ury 


purpose is to make the case against all such 
information monviliths, a case which needs to 
be re-stnted, perhaps a 1 it tic more explicitly for 
the benefit of those well-heeled citizens who 
feel they have “nothing to hide”. Their case 
does not rest on anecdotes, though there are 
plenty of these to be found, but on a recogni- 
tion of the fact that errors of judgment and 
observation, harmless in themselves, can be- 
come lethal when given the spurious authentic- 
ity of acomputcr. The authors also do the Data 
Protection Act the signal honour of taking it 
seriously, itemizing those few areas in which it 
may have some significant effect on safeguard- 
ing civil liberties. 

Despite its catchpenny title, (his book is 
neither anecdotal nor journalistically sensa- 
tional. It is. ns they say, solidly researched. 
With its aid, the next time that you “come to 
the notice” of the police, perhaps by reporting 
a crime, or by parking your car round the cor- 
ner from some political demonstration, you 
will at least know under what category you are 
likely to achieve immortality , and in what com- 
pany you will be registered. 


Ruritanian Residuals 

There , in the re-grown jungle , 
a crashed Dakota or a Zero 
and skeletons in khaki shorts 
to be chanced upon by mineralogists - 

Fathoms down, outside Murmansk, 
after the acetylene intrusion 
on the door-stopped ingots, 
putty, cod-soft corpses in the dark- 

Metaphorsof human hope, 
something we should not disturb 
when we try the archaeology 
of reminiscence - 

At the Durbar of a thousand curry houses 
the British Empire seems the greatest 
piece of theatre the world has everseen, 
the Gatling stuttering, the battleships in circles- 

Thinking of love and duty, trying to hear 
imagination's voice, the noise-floor 
is too high, the Hooghly jammed with bodies, 
a death-tide in the blood - 

And drifting over, a cloud 
of radioactive history presaging 
cancer when? The spooks Were always there 
in Ruritanian redoubts - 

If we executed one in seven 
of our economists, the financial pages 
would look rosier: but the curtain rises 
on actors at an empty matinee - 

Terrorists ca nnot stop material flow 
or new Prep Schools appearing. 

Listen in the Pleasure G ar dens, that’s 
the Ghost Train running into Dachau - 

The life of dividends, residuals 
of the world's colossal comedies, 
grossc Kleinkunst versus kleinc GrosskunsL 
nightmnresof conviction- 

And where to place the verbs in this? 

Lifehns turned to pictures of us 
as we were, and the Great Exhibition 
playshost again to staring mendicants- 
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Whose history is it, anyway? 
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Bernard Wasserstein 

How public arc public records? Recent British 
governments have exhibited a divided mind on 
the issue. Harold Wilson, for all his well' 
known anxiety about “leaks", consented in 
1967 to a shortening of the celebrated “fifty- 
year rule” governing access to public records to 
thirty years. Mrs Thatcher is reported to have 
justified her refusal in 1980 to permit the 
publication of official histories of British 
security organizations during the Second 
World War with the comment: “When I was 
called to the bar, the first and best piece of 
advice that I received was never to admit more 
than you have to.” On the oilier hand, Leon 
Brittan fwho lost his job as Trade Secretary 
after admitting more than he had to) com- 
plained from the opposition front bench in 
1978 of "the nil-pervading uimospherc of 
secrecy that has for far too long pervaded 
British government". 

The problem is of more than parochial 
concern: it is one of the legacies of empire that 
Britain is the trustee for the official records of 
most of her former dependent territories. 
Anybody who lias witnessed the animal sum- 
mer migration to the Public Record Office at 
Kcw of n cosmopolitan horde of researchers 
from nil over the world must ini mediately he 
struck by the fact (lint the British national 
archive cotncs closer than any other to being 
the world's archive. 

The international charncicr of these vast 
collections might be held tocarry with it certain 
international responsibilities. In one crucial 
sense these are generally recognized, since 
access to British-held records is open to all 
without distinction of nationality. On the other 
Imnd, Britain retains ownership of the docu- 
ments and lays down the conditions for their 
use. Yet, to take one example, those Greeks 
(and others) who urge the return to Athens of 
the Parthenon marbles might, on the basis of 
similar logic, demand the records of the British 
protectorate over the Ionian Islands between 
1815 and 1863. 

A liule-known provision of the law renders 
this a more than merely academic issue. Under 
the 1958 Public Records Act (as amended in 
1967), the Lord Chancellor has the right to 
vairy the normal thirty-year period of closure. 
This power is often used in order to lengthen 
the period but it can also be invoked to shorten 
it, for instance in the case of evidence given to 
Royal Commissions and other such commit- 
tees of inquiry. One example of such early 
release, in which records have been opened 
soon after they were generated, illuminates 
post-war British practice concerning public 
records and affords occasional glimpses of 
Whitehall's favoured techniques for. keeping 
its (and other people's) secrets under secure 
wraps. 

Tliis case of early disclosure involves most of 
the evidence presented to the committee of 
inquiry into public records policy which was 
appointed by the government in 1978. Headed 
by a former ambassador to Moscow, Sir 
Duncan Wilson, the committee devoted more 
than two years to gathering written and oral 
. evidence horn government departments, offi- 
cial historians, interested organizations, and 
private Individuals. The committee’s report 
(issued as Cmnd 8204) was fallowed by the' 

, publication of a White Paper setting forth the 
government's reaction to the report's propos- 
: als, which covered a broad range of issues 
affecting the handling of public records. While 
the government accepted some of the Wilson 
Committee's proposals, some of its central ' 
. recommendations . were, rejected, and' the 
.. chairman subsequently pronounced himself 
;■ .-^surprised and distressed” by t|ie govern- 
mem's response, : : 

Nearly all the evidence submitted to the 
> ! committee it now freely available for irispcc- 
. 'lion at the Public Record Office (record class 
27), . the only major exceptions being. 
V : , some of theihaterial received frortuhe Cabinet 
. Offije ahd ,ihe Ministry of. Defence. The 
., V : hvjil&blp evidence, in particular the submls- 
'X iV riqm by government departments and former 
- j •, bfficial historians, constitutes a fascinating 
V 5 '.^^ih»pia of liifonnaUoii on all aspects of 
records' policy. On four qf the:rtiost 
t vtked issues involved if sheds an occasionally: 
| bn-.tho ways' (und wiles) of ’ 


Whitehall. These four issues are: destruction 
nf documents; extended closure; the special 
case of intelligence records; and so-called 
“privileged access'* to otherwise closed docu- 
ments. 

The Wilson Report recorded the commit- 
tee's dissatisfaction with the workings of some 
of the procedures for selection of documents 
for preservation. The government's White 
Paper, on the other hand, complained that the 
report “conveys the general impression that 
there has been substantial destruction of 
valuable material, although little specific 
evidence is adduced to support this view”. 
An investigation of the unpublished evidence 
to the Wilson Committee was subsequently 
undertaken by the Public Record Office. This 
looked into thirty-seven instances of alleged 
destruction and found -that in thirteen the 
documents had not been destroyed at all, and 
in a further eight the decisions to destroy had 
been Inken quite properly under the guidelines 
embodied in the 1958 Act. Of the remainder, 
nine related to records destroyed prior to the 
introduction of these guidelines. The Keeper 
of Public Records found the results of this 
investigation “generally reassuring”. 

The raw evidence to the Wilson Committee, 
now uvailublc in the Public Record Office, 
allows an independent judgment to be made on 
the evident difference of opinion between the 
committee and the government (supported by 
the Keeper). In one important case cited by the 
Wilson Committee - the alleged destruction of 
the major part of the records of the 1890 survey 
of the health of the nation - the papers have, it 
appears, not after all been destroyed. But in 
other cases an examination of the evidence 
yields less “reassuring" results. 

W. N. Medlicott, author of the Official 
History of the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
wrote to the committee recording his ‘•regret" 
at “the, at times, large-scale destruction of 
documents". He stated that all the papers 
mentioned in his official history had been 
preserved in the PRO as a special class with 
1 .336 file references. But he added that “the 
rest of the MEW archives, said to amount to 
some 400,000 files, has apparently been des- 
troyed, and they certainly contained informa- 
tion on a great many aspects of the world 
economy which would be of interest to future 
historians”. 

The author of the Official History of 
Colonial Development, D. J. Morgan, cited a 
number of examples of destruction of histor- 
ically significant Colonial Office documents 
concerning Africa and the West Indies. He said 
that he had been “so concerned about the 
matter - often one or two files in an important 
series had been destroyed" - that he went to 
discuss the problem with the Departmental 
Records Officer at the Foreign Office (which 
has inherited Colonial Office records). But he 
“heard nothing further”. 

Sir Norman Chester, official historian of the 
nationalization of British industry between 
1945 and 1951, told the Wilson Committee of a 
"somewhat alarming” experience. When he 
started work on his book, "the Establishment 
Officer for the Ministry of Fuel and Power . . . 
paraded some 200 files on the [1948] Gas Act 
for . . . inspection". But when the time came 
for Sir Norman to examine these files in detail 
“only a handful were forthcoming". Sir Nor- 
man related that “a rigorous search produced 
only a few more, even though the Secretary of 
the Cabinet and other big guns were brought 
into play; Nobody could throw light on how the 
files had disappeared. They had not been 
pnined or winnowed -they were just missing." 

These submissions by respected official 
historians are disturbing. In fairness, it should 
be said that they appear to Indicate only 
scattered, instances of destruction, over- 
zealous weeding, Of loss. But another item of 
Wilson Committee evidence, a memorandum 
by a former Keeper of Public Records, dated 
June 15, 1965, suggests some areas of 
wholesale destruction. Civil Service peraonal 
files were "destroyed 85 years from birth”; 
bankruptcy court records were ‘’mostly de- 
, slrpyed nowadays"; teach'efs’ personal files 
were to be destroyed "at age 85”; and teacheW 
reedrd cards <( when teacher would be 120 ”. 
There is, of course, a good case for weeding ou I 
Iqrge parts of such bulky series of records} but' 
social -historians will celebrate 
i thp $)>parbnt d?sttuclloh:6f entire categories of 


such records may be doubted. The Wilson 
Report made proposals for improvement in the 
system of selection of samples of so-called 
“particular instance papers" (with due respect 
for rights of privacy of individuals), but these 
were ignored by the government (the govern- 
ment's White Paper, as Sir Duncan has pc : nted 
out, did not even mention such records). 

The Wilson Committee was sufficiently 
concerned about the destruction of historically 
significant documents to raise the matter in a 
meeting with members of the Cabinet Office 
responsible for reviewing Cabinet records for 
destruction or preservation. The officials in- 
sisted that they “knew of no case where papers 
had been deliberately destroyed because they 
could not be released. The Suez and Profumo 
documents were both preserved, though 
dosed." The Cabinet Office did, however, 
concede that “some of the [British clandestine] 
organisations involved in the war in Palestine 
may have destroyed their records". 

On “extended closure" the Wilson Commit- 
tee evidence provides, for the first time, 
accurate official information on the amount of 
documentation withheld from public inspec- 
tion beyond the thirty-year norm, and also 
some piquant detnils of the criteria applied in 
the selection of papers for extended closure, 
the nature of some of these papers, and the 
official attitudes which determine the applica- 
tion of policy in these matters. 

The formal position on “extended closure" is 
quite simple. Since the late 1950s, most public 
records undergo two stages of review within 
departments, to determine whether they 
should be kept or destroyed. As a result of 
these reviews, of course, most historically 
unimportant documentation is got rid of. The 
rest is generally transferred to the Public 
Record Office and made available to the public 
after thirty years. But some kinds of records 
are subjected to a further “sensitivity review" 
(generally by retired departmental officials) to 
determine whether they should be withheld 
from the public for more than thirty years. 
Three broad (and, as will be seen, somewhat 
elastic) criteria have been publicly announced 
as grounds for such extended closure. These 
are: security of the state; “information sup- 
plied in confidence the disclosure of which 
would or might constitute a breach of faith”; 
and “information about individuals, the disclo- 
sure of which would cause distress or embar- 
rassment to living persons or their immediate 
descendants”. (This last criterion has been 
amended, on the recommendation of the 
Wilson Committee, to “distress or danger" - 
mere “embarrassment” is therefore no longer a 
ground for extended closure.) Once a depart- 
ment has decided which records it wishes to 
withhold from view beyond thirty years, it 
submits a list to the Lord Chancellor (via the 
PRO). He takes the advice of an Advisory 
Council on Public Records and then issues the 
necessary instrument, as provided in the Act, 
barring public access to the records for a 
specified period. 

The picture disclosed by the Wilson evi- 
dence is more lifelike (though in some respects 
less reassuring). In an interview with the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hailsham, in May 1980, the 
committee were told that "initially he had tried 
to scrutinise the lists conscientiously, and had 
challenged departments over individual prop- 
osals, but it soon became evident that this was 
impossible. He now accepted the word of 
departments, and could do little better than 
rubber stamp their proposals.” Lord Trend, a 
former Cabinet Secretary and member of the 
Advisory Council, likewise told the committee 
that "in some respects the Advisory Council 
had acted as little more than a rubber-stamp”, 
referring in particular to their “minimal" 
involvement in questions of extended closure 

Since both the main organs responsible for 
superintending extended closure thus freely 
acknowledged their own' impotence (although 
the Advisory Council has, since the qppear- 
ahee of the Wilson Report, given at least an 
appearance of greater muscle), it is hardly 
surprising that departments have felt able to 
interpret th? three formal criteria for extended 
closure quite broadly, and to give effect to their 
interpretations with little outside interference. 
Statistics compiled for the Wilsoii Committee 
indicate the extent of the practice; The Foreign 
. Office claims that Jess than one per cent of its 
records ar$. Withheld beyond thirty years 


(though in this, as in other cases, it is not clear 
whether this refers to all its papers or merely 
those preserved after review). The Home 
Office reported between 20 and 25 per cent 
closed beyond thirty years. Other departments 
ranged from one per cent (Department of 
Education and Science) to 100 per cent 
(Director of Public Prosecutions, all of whose 
files are closed for seventy-five years). The 
Metropolitan Police reported 22 per cent of 
their records retained beyond thirty years, but 
this figure did not include “intelligence-related 
papers," all of which are withheld indefinitely. 

A Home Office memorandum entitled 
“Instructions for Reviewers", apparently dat- 
ing from the mid-1970s, includes the fallowing 
categories: “Royal matters of a delicate na- 
ture: ‘CLOSED (100 years)' . . . .Vivisection 
papers", all of which are withheld indefinitely, 
operational tactics; telecommunications: 
‘CLOSED (50 years)' .... Irish Affaire with 
sensitive political connotations (eg, Sin Fein- 
ners [sic], ‘Dynamiters' etc, etc): ‘CLOSED 
(100 years)’". 

Incidentally, the concern to avoid royal 
embarrassment seems to extend beyond the 
British royal family. On the basis, as it were, of 
a royal trade union principle, other (friendly) 
royals are also protected. Thus Foreign Office 
files relating to the conduct of the Belgian royal 
family during the Second World War and 
papers concerning the Jordanian royal family 
are among those withheld beyond the normal 
period. A glance at some of the lists of other 
files relating to the conduct of the Belgian royal 
character. They include files containing com- 
mercial information , records of courts marlial, 
papers dealing with children and young 
people, census and inland revenue records, 
large numbers of files dealing with the last 
years of the British mandate in Palestine, some 
Colonial Office records dealing with Kenya 
and Somaliland, some War Office papers on 
Ireland, medical records, some papers of the 
Royal Commission on Gambling, some prison 
commission papers, and records of investiga- 
tions of accidents to aircraft. 

Intelligence records are a special case on 
which the Wilson evidence reveals some in- 
teresting detail. In 1967 the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Gardiner, acting on the advice of the then 
Cabinet Secretary, and with the approval of 
the Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, issued a 
“blanket" authority permitting all intelligence 
records to be withheld beyond thirty years 
without any need for special application to the 
Lord Chancellor. This “blanket" is due to be 
reviewed in 1992. According to a document 
entitled “Guidance to reviewers of security and 
intelligence-related records", reviewing officers 
are instructed that “intelligence agencies’ . - • 
records are never released to the PRO”. 

The Wilson Committee ascertained that the 
security services held ‘‘15,000 ft. of files relat- 
ing to individuals”. They discussed the matter 
with the then Cabinet Secretary, Sir John 
Hunt, who said that “he could see no possibil- 
ity of them being opened in the foreseeable 
future, for even in a hundred or more year* 
time the grandchildren of those concerned 
would still be alive, and the allegations they 
contained were so completely outrageous that 
he would see very great difficulty in making 
them public". He did, however, add that “he 
would like to withdraw the suggestion that such 
material could never be released, but simply W 
say that no-one has yet considered whether it 
could ever be released". 

A great deal of evidence reached the com- 
mittee concerning the records of the SpepH* 
Operations Executive, the wartime organiza- 
tion responsible for underground activities W 
occupied Europe. Eighty-seven per cent of its 
files have been destroyed (most of these., 
apparently at the end of the war, some of the 
deliberately, others by accident in the ‘‘gr e ® 
fire of Baker Street” - where the SOE h*s* 
quarters were situated). The remaining 13 P* 
cent were reported to be held at the Foreie 
Office and barred to public access. In a sta * . 
ment in the House of Commons in ^ 

1958, John Profumo announced that a forfl . 
SOE officer would be assigned “to advae « 
assist inquirers” though it was “not possib , 
allow members of the public to have at * . 
access”, . hM j 

. Sif William Deakin, himself i disting ui • 
former SOE agent and ex-diplomat. 

V- continued oft p«E e , 
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British Library Lending 
Services 

Sjr,-T.A. Birrell's argument (Letters. July 4) 
would be fair enough if he had his premisses in 
the right order. However, “librarians of other 
learned Institutions" will not be buying “fewer 
and fewer foreign books” henceforward ; we 
have already been doing so for the past ten 
yearn because of financial constraint. It is, l 
suspect, partly because of this very fact that the 
British Library has taken its decision on lend- 
ing Reference Division foreign books; the evi- 
dence for which will be found in loans requests 
made to the British Library. 

Librarians don’t make requests to the British 
Library from choice; we would all much rather 
buy texts; but the costs of scholarly literature in 
general, and of foreign books and learned jour- 
nals in particular, has escalated to such a 
degree that these are steps we have all been 
forced to take. 

U. M. McKEAN. 

Scottish Crop Research Institute, Dundee. 

Publishing Costs 

Sir, - John Kenyon, in his review of Herbert 
H. Rowen’s book on John de Witt (July 11), 
deplores the fact that the new abridged edition 
published by Cambridge University Press costs 
more than the original, which is four times the 
length. This illustrates how dramatically the 
publishing scene for academic monographs has 
changed, at least since 1978 when the original 
American edition was published, and what 
devastating impact the print-run reductions 
have had. In this present case, of course, there 
was also the benefit of a more favourable 
exchange rate for sterling at that time. If 
anything, the Cambridge University Press 
edition is cheap considering all the circum- 
stances. 

For the benefit of those interested in more 
detail it should be said that the original edition 
is still available from Princeton University 
Press, priced at £49. 

WOLFGANG WINGERTER. 

University Presses of Columbia and Princeton, 
15a Epsom Road, Guildford, Surrey. 

Reassessing Foucault 

Sir, - In his reply (Letters, July 4) to my own 
reply (June 13) to his poor review of my 
Foucault, Colin Gordon insists on suggesting 
that I overlooked Foucault’s rejoinder to the 
strictures of Jacques Leonard against Disci- 
pline and Punish. How could I, since 
Foucault's attempt to rebut Leonard’s criti- 
cisms comes in the same volume, U Impossible 
Prison, as the historian's objections - a volume 
explicitly quoted both in the text and in the 
bibliography of my book? Unfortunately, 
Foucault’s pedant reminder that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had already (in 1791) opted for 
imprisonment rather than for public forms of 
punishment does not in the least meet, let 
aloiie destroy, Leonard’s claim that Foucault 
neglected the Impact of revolutionary experi- 
ences such as the September Massacres of 1792 
and the Terror upon the subsequent distaste 
for public executions. The point remains un- 
answered, and no structuralist taboo against 
hlstolre des mentaliiis will make it less cogent. 

As for Gordon’s obstinate portrayal of 
Foucault as a renewer of the rule of the law, is it 
not telling that all ' he can muster to support 
such a weird view is a sentence where Robert 
Badinter enlists Foucault among those who see 
the rule' of law as something that acts “as a 
buttressing arch of the social edifice”? I for one 
can’t think of any major st element by Foucault 
snowing anything remotely like a concerh for 
Hits social’ edifice” , 

Gordon rejects my description of Foucault 
** pn anarchist because he "repudiated the 
ideas that all power is evil and that a society 
without power is possible”. Yet thinking that 
society pan subsist without power is not at 
*11 contradictory with a Ipw, and Indeed highly 
“Rogatory view of power, which is precisely 
the case with Fpucauit, To be sure, power was 
fofjFoudaqit’ something very creative, which 
; .Produces even before it represses. However, 
^ c .was ever jnteht qh denouncing power rela- 
non^ oncoverlng (heir might. under the fpasks 
;• huqianftariaitism . .and even knowledge. 


After all, who invited us to see modern society 
as a carceral continuum? it is the far-fclched- 
nes of this grim picture of modern culture 
which is vainly disclaimed by Gordon; and it is 
my own criticism of his rash disclaimer -in the 
face of so many sweeping statements about the 
“carceral" in Foucault's own texts - that 
Gordon has still to face. 

J. G. MERQUIOR. 

30 Launceston Place, London W8. 


'Galileo and His 
Sources' 

Sir, - 1 did not comment earlier on the reply to 
me of A. C. Crombie and A. Carugo (Letters. 
February 14) on the grounds that it added no- 
thing except further misrepresentations. Since 
then I have been informed of more explicit 
charges of plagiarism they have directed 
against me. 

I have now collected copies of over fifty 
items of personal correspondence between 
Crombie and Carugo and myself relating to 
Galileo and the Jesuits. After having informed 
Crombie and Carugo of my intention to place 
this in the public dpmain. und on the advice of 
counsel that this is an appropriate and reason- 
able defence of myself, my reputation, and my 
financial and professional interests, ! have de- 
posited copies of this correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Paolo Gnlluzzi at the Istituto e Museo di 
Storia della Scienza in Florence. I hereby invite 
any scholars who are disposed to investigate 
the accusations Crombie and Carugo have 
brought against me to examine this corres- 
pondence. 

WILLIAM A. WALLACE. 

School of Philosophy, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, DC 20064. 

'The Minister and the 
Massacres' 

Sir, - I read with interest Robert Knight’s 
animadversions (Letters, July 11) on my reply 
to his hostile review of my book The Minister 
and the Massacres. Once again it exemplifies 
his dual approach to this distasteful subject. 
On the one hand, there are broad hints that my 
political bias and incompetence as a historian 
are so flagrant as to warn the reader from 
pursuing so rash a course as that of consulting 
the book itself: "I leave it to your readers to 
judge whether . . . Tolstoy’s book is worth 
reading." On the other, he imputes to me 
errors of detail which even if correct would not 
contravene my central theses. In fact, it is 
almost invariably he who is wrong. His latest 
sally provides further illustrations of this 
approach. 

Mr Knight emphasizes afresh that I regard 
with sympathy the behaviour of the German 
occupying forces in Slovenia, claiming that my 
“reference to the Germans as the ‘Slovenes’ 
formidable protectors’ does not appear to be 
restricted to one group of Slovenes only". 
Once again I must refer your readers to the 
passage from which Knight quotes, which 
appears on page 29 of my book . As he has now 
twice misrepresented the context, I am com- 
pelled to cite it in Us entirety. Describing the 
flight of a body of refugees across the Kara- 
vanke Mountains on May 10-11, 1 mention in 
passing that: “On the road to the Lolbl Pass 
groups of German soldiers, so recently the 
Slovenes’ formidable prolectors, were now for 
the most part hopelessly drunk on pillaged 
Slovenian hniskovec (slivovitz) and jabolcnik 
(apple brandy)". 

Knight’s repealed reference to this passage 
can only be designed to imply that I regard the 
German occupation with some degree of 
favour. If so, it is small wonder he is so anxious 
to dissuade people from consulting the text 
itself. My summary account of the occupation 
(p 19) is sufficiently brief to be quoted again In 
full, providing, l would have thought, a rather 
different impression from that conveyed by 
Knight: ' 

PnilowiBE the Nazi occupation, Slovenia had been 
LrtWoKtween OeSnany and her allies Italy 
and Hungary. Hiller ordered Upper Camiola to be 
thoroughly Germankized, In the process of which 
some 50,000 Slovenes died In the Nazi cqmpsi The 
persecution was so Inhuman that even the governor 

( [(Allan-occupied sector complained that Ihc 
population. Is .clu.ll, 


worse than cruel. Armed robberies and killings occur 
every day. Churches und convents arc looted and 
dosed." Slovene resistance to Ihc occupying forces 
was correspondingly fierce, and InTgc numhers of 
Germans and Italians were killed hy different 
resistance groups. 

I shall be interested lo see whether Knight is 
prepared either to retract or to substantiate his 
implication that 1 regard the German occupa- 
tion favourably. 

Knight is equally at pains in his review to 
suggest that I whitewashed the record of (he 
Cossacks, claiming that mine is “an account of 
such eccentricity [that it] has no room for the 
Cossacks’ . . . help in suppressing the Warsaw 
uprising"; a charge lie repeats in his latest sally. 

The insurgents in Warsaw capitulated on 
October 2, 1944, when they were subjected to 
widespread slaughter and atrocities. Among 
the perpetrators of these massacres was the 
notorious Kaminsky Brigade, largely compris- 
ing ex-Soviet prisoners of war. Their conduct 
was so appalling that the SS itself was suffi- 
ciently embarrassed to have Kaminsky ex- I 
ecutcd. It is presumably with (his episode that 
Knight is attempting to associate the Cossucks 
handed over by the British in Austria in May 
and June 1945. 

If so, he would appear to possess only Ihc 
most cursory acquaintance with the historical 
background. Two Cossack units surrendered 
lo the British 8th Army following the German 
capitulation: the 15tli Cossnck Cavalry Corps 
and the paramilitary refugee settlement known 
as the Kazachi Stan. The first had been 
stationed in Yugoslnvin since September 1943, 
and at the time of the suppression of the 
Warsaw uprising was in northern Croatia, 
fighting Tito's Partisans (cf Erich Kern, Gen- 
eral von Pannwiiz und seine Kosaken, pp 69, 
120). The Kazachi Stan was transferred by (he 
Germans from July 1944 to Italy, and by the 
beginning of October was stationed around 
Tolmezzo and Gemona in the province of 
Friuli (ibid, p 121; Hans Werner Neule, An 
deutscher Seiic, p 321; V. N. Naumenko, 
Velikoe predatelstvo , 1, p 93). 

Knight cites Jozef Mackiewicz's book ns his 
authority for the Cossacks' alleged participa- 
tion in the suppression of the Warsaw uprising. 

I do not possess the German translation to 
which he refers, but find it hard (o believe that 
its text can be so much at variance with that of 
the Polish original (Kontra, Paris, 1957), pages 
112-13 of which contain a correct version of 
these events. 

Separated as they were by some six or seven 
hundred miles from the fighting in Warsaw, it 
is hard to sec (short of the possession of 
advanced ballistic missiles) what “help in 
suppressing the Warsaw uprising” could have 
been provided by the Cossacks about whom 
Knight and I are writing. One wonders if he 
could be persuaded to expound this point 
further; or whether, as in similar instances, it 
may be silently dropped as he becomes better 
acquainted with the facts. 

Knight is on safer ground when he 
criticizes me for not detailing depredations 
committed by the 15 th Cossack Cavalry Corps 
in Croatia. But as I made clear in my 
introduction, lack of space on matters tangen- 
tial to the subject-matter of my book (the 
hand-overs) necessitated brief and inescapably 
superficial treatment of the background. Spe- 
cifically, I referred readers to my earlier book 
Victims of Yalta. There 1 recounted how “the 
Cossacks' discipline and morale had been 
poor” after their arrival in Yugoslavia, and that 
“not infrequently there were cases of rape and 
rough handling of the local inhabitants . . 1 M . 
As is well known, the war waged by ail sides in 
1 Yugoslavia was brutal, and to provide a fully 
balanced picture would require a book in itself. 
As the Cossacks’ record in Yugoslavia had 
j nothing material to do with their hand-over, it 
was impossible for me to devote further space 
1 • to this controversial issue, which is in any case 
[ by no menus so one-sided ns Knight would like 

to persuade us. 

For the rest, Knight reverts lo his customary 
confused chewing over details whose implica- 

1 tions arc not always easy lo grasp. And were all 

t the points he makes accurate, it would still be 
: hard to see how they would materially affect 

2 the main Issue. . 

\ I confess that I do not myself understand 
: what excites him so with regard to my 

f. . continued on page 827 
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The Works of William Blake in the 
Huntington Collections 
Robert N. Es sick 

A complete catalogue of William Blake's work 
from the richly comprehensive collections of 
the Huntington Library and Art Gallery. This 
volume, compiled with a full introduction 
and explanatory text by a leading Blake 
scholar, covers the artist's entire oeuvre: his 
pencil sketches, watercolor drawings, tempera 
paintings, engravings, etchings, relief color 
printing, Illustrated and Illuminated books, 
and printed writings. 

224 pages. Ulus., $20.00 

Essays on British Narrative Art 
David H. Solkin, David Bindmt i, 

Norman Bryson, and Martin Mvisd 

lour different approaches lo the narrative 
element In British ait of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Contents include: 

David II. Solkin, n Portraiture In Motion: 

Edward tunny's Mn rains of Granby and the 
Creation of a Public for English Art" 

David Hindman, “The Consolation of Death: 
Roubiliac’s Nightingale Tomb" 

Norman Bryson, "Enhancement and 
Displacement in Turner'' 

Martin Meisel, "Seeing It Feelingly: Victorian 
Symbolism and Narrative" 

Reprinted from The Hwntin^lon Library 
Quarterly 

94 pages, illus., $6.00 

British Narrative Drawings and 
Watercolors 1660-1880 
Twenty-two Examples from the 
Huntington Collection 
S/idfey M. Beime/f 

The twenty-two drawings and watercolors 
selected and discussed, from approximately 
thirteen thousand examples at the 
Huntington, reflect the wide variety of 
narrative art produced In Britain from the 
late seventeenth to the late nineteenth 
century, by artists as diverse as Thornhill, 
Fuseli, Gainsborough, Gill ray, Dadd, Millais, 
Crane, and others. 

60 pages, Ulus., $5.00 

Forthcoming 

The Huntington Art Collections: 

A Handbook 

The Huntington art collections are famous 
for a large group of eighteenth-century British 
portraits. Around these paintings have been 
assembled other art objects of the same 
period, particularly drawings and watercolors, 
French paintings, French and English 
sculpture, tapestries, furniture, porcelain, 
and silver. This newly compiled handbook is 
a complete listing of these works of art, and 
all others in the Huntington collections, 
including the new American painting 
collection and the American graphic and 
photographic collections. Almost all Items 
are illustrated. 

200 pages, illus. approx. $25.00 

Other recent and 
forthcoming publications 

Shadew-Gttchers: Photographs of Native 
Americana from the Huntington library by Susan 
Danly Whither. 24 pp., Unis., $4.00' 

Essays on the Blake Folloum by. Gerald E. 
Bentley, Jr., Robert N. Essick, 

Shelley M. Bennett, Morion D.Pnley. 

104 pp.. Ulus., $8.00 

Drawings fy E.F Brrnig/ in the Huntinglan 
Collection by Patricia Crown. 

88 pp., Illus:, $7.50 

British ftirfmif Drawings J600-J900. TYivn/y-Fiiv 
Erarnnirs front the Hurt melon Collection by 
Robert R. Wark. 60 pp.. Illus., $5.00 

British VMbtarcninr Ijwidsorpft* from Southern 
California Private Collections. An' Exhibition irt 
Hie Henry E. Huntington Library ami Arl Gallery 
by Robert R. Wark (forthcoming) 

Ediwinrf W«ioti in Los Angeles by Susan Danly 
Wait her (forthcoming) 

Aim in In U S dsltin. anJ fa4> wuy tt o nirmi fnmi 

. Huntington Library Publications 
1151 Oxford Road 
'San Marino, California 91108 
or 

Win. Dawson & Sons Ltd. 

Cannon House 
■ Folkestone, Kent CT19 5EE 
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Air C^/fcrn* 'Study of a M an with m Arm Outstretched”, , thorn HOI, which is an show in Pniniin E in 
S coll, mil: 1 hu gulden age. unite Talbot liice Centre, the University of Edinburgh until August 3 1 The 
exhibition will be reviewed in a hirer edition oJ thcTLS . 


Change and decay 


Mick Imlah 

STEVEN BERKOFF (alter FRANZ KAFKA) 

Metamorphosis 

Mermaid Theatre 

The chief interest of ail adaptation of Meta- 
morphosis for the stage is bound to be how the 
transformation of the central character from • 
commercial traveller to huge beetle is realized. 
Steven Berkoff, who took the insect role in the 
first product ion of his own version in 1969. has 
now passed it on to Tim Roth . a rising star, and 
the Samsa they have created together at the 
Mermaid, without benefit of costume or make- 
up, is something worth seeing. Roth's basic 
beetle posture is a tilted all-fours, in which the 
arms are crossed in front to make puny forelegs 
(Berkoff saw this done in a student play once, 
and describes it as “the one idea in my life I 
stole” - which will amuse unyone acquainted 
both with Berkoffs other Kafka, The Trial . 
and with Barrault's much earlier and genuinely 
innovative adaptation of the same). From 
here, the insect launches himself about the 
climbing-frame set with not a single falsely 
familiar move, as ihough he has properly re- 
thought his whole mechanism. Falls of nine 
feet on to his hands and knees, and of four feet 
on to his spine , and a series of springing back 
leaps from the prone position, are the high- 
lights of a winning display of gymnastics. 

Not all of the adaptation, however, is as sure 
fooled as this. The trouble begins with Kafka’s 
first .sentence (“Gregor Samsa awoke",, etc) 
which seems to have been too famous to adapt 
or alter at all. and which is read by the cast in 
awkward rotation. A mare persistent difficulty 
stems from the nature or the story, the absence 
of talk between the beetle and the. ordinary 
. people: as soon as the insect's language has 
deteriorated beyond its early burping joke, the 
adaptor; |s left with a thankless choice: either 
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Ranting right and left 


too many static monologues, or an alternative 
focus on the remainder of the family - the 
Father (Berkoff himself), Mother (Linda Mar- 
lowe) and sister Greta (Saskia Reeves) - which 
was never designed to sustnin it. The set (the 
raised cage of Gregor’s room overlooks a line 
of three stools upstage) shows that Berkoff has 
chosen the latter: the idea with which he digni- 
fies bis choice, and it is a bad idea, is that the 
family, not Gregor, arc the dung beetle in what 
Berkoff slackly calls "reality”; they tend to 
function corporately, on six legs, and 
their group twitches echo Gregor’s central 
wriggling. 

And loo much of the play is usurped by the 
spectacle of Berkoff crushing this other beetle. 
His dislikes have always been strongly felt, if 
crudely expressed; here he takes it out (gra- 
tuitously) on the “small, paltry, bourgeois 
achievements” of the creeping family, things 
like eating and working, which are ridiculed in 
tightly choreographed mime sequences. When 
Gregor’s father describes a jab “at a ware- 
house”, the single phrase is spoken arbitrarily 
in the voice of a moron, as though it should 
summon up for us a wasteland of unimagina- 
tive aspirations (more than, say, “at a theatre 
workshop"). This satirical puppetry seems to 
have deflected Berkoff from Kafka's larger 
purpose. 

Berkoffs erratic invention does supply some 
memorable moments; one in particular. 
When, towards the close of the play, the insect 
is willing but too weak to go back to his room 
for the last time, his father, in the first instance 
of nort-yiolent contact between them, bends 
squeamishly to lift him up. As the hopeless 
creature swivels on Berkoffs nrms in a bril- 
hontly unlikely posture, a ghost of tenderness 
passes through their movements, though one is 
only helping the other to (please) die; and their 
upside-down perversion of an embrace is sud- 
denly an emblem for all the obscure pains that 
pass between fathers and sons. 


Paul Foot 

PAM GEMS 
The Danton Affair 
Barbican Theatre 


An old Polish play has been dug nut after near- 
ly sixty years and performed in English, twice, 
in two different media and with two entirely 
different interpretations. Andrzej Wajda’s 
film Danton was inspired, apparently, by his 
reading Stanislawa Przybyszewska’s vast play, 
The Danton Affair. In the film, Georges Dan- 
ton is the perfect middle-class revolutionary, 
eloquent, glamorous, idealistic. He is sent to 
the guillotine by a ruthless bureaucracy which 
has grabbed hold of the revolution and des- 
troyed it. The film was a great comfort to those 
who hope that all revolutions devour their 
own. 

This had little to do with the views of Stanis- 
Inwa Przybyszewska. “I am still more deeply in 
love with Robespierre than I was five years 
ago", she wrote in 1929. “No one has ever had 
such a decisive influence on me as that man, 
thanks to whom I discovered morality - the 
highest spiritual concept of humanity.” 

Her play, which would last for five and a half 
hours if performed in full, deals with events in 
Paris in March 1794, when the revolutionary 
leaders were besieged by calamity. The 
English armies were in the South. Food sup- 
plies to the cities were cut off or withheld. The 
merchants and business men who had joined so 
enthusiastically in the revolution of 1789 were 
now thoroughly frightened of it. The commit- 
tees and the communes, they argued, were 
controlled by people without wealth, breeding 
or formal education. 

Robespierre, one of the very few political 
leaders in all history who could read political 
events as they were happening, saw the danger 
of n civil war which would, he believed, put an 
end to the revolution, and identified the main 
threat as coming from the Left. He threw his 
mighty influence in the Committees and the 
Convention against those leaders who argued 
for more terror against wealth and property. 
Hubert and Chaumette were executed and 
their democratic Commune effectively dis- 
mantled. Robespierre then turned to the 
Right. For a moment he was tempted by an 
alliance with Danton, but when he discovered 


that Danton was interested only in consohv , !' 
mg powerover the people in aduopoly rT ; 

pierre returned to his revolutionary Z* 
ment. “I was not made to rule”, he once ,2 f 
”1 was just made to combat the enemy ofl 
people." He moved at once against^ 
Danton and some of his associates Inclu*,. 
Robespierre’s old friend, Desmoulins 5 
tried ami guillotined. However, Robesuitir 
realized that, with the Left already decapS’ 
and the Commune emasculated, the Reaction 
would get him in the end. He followed to the 
guillotine four months later. ; 

All this is the stuff of high drama. Pu j 
Gems, who wrote the version performed^ I 
typical gusto and splendour by the Rowj I 
Shakespeare Company, admits that she y* 1 
tempted to write a completely new pi* 
Perhaps she should have done. She does not 
seem at ease with the original author’s mail 
themes - her love of Robespierre and h 
hatred of Danton. Gems tries without anyar- 
cess to rescue Danton from the pit into wbld 
Przybyszewska quite properly chucked hia 
Despite heroic performances from Ian 
McDiarmid and Brian Cox, the characters of 
Robespierre and Danton wilt under the dift. 
rent interpretations of the two authors; lb 
minor characters disappear altogether. On!) 
Philippeaux (Julian Curry) emerges with a 
independent personality. The subtle poliliol 
differences between the different membenoi 
the Committee of Public Safety are glossed 
over. When the Food Minister Lindet (Richard 
Conway) tells his colleagues he is not signing 
the order to arrest Danton, he surprises is, 
since we have hardly heard a cheep from hin 
until then. 

The play works belter when the confliclk 
tween the two main characters reaches its (&■ 
max. At a famous dinner, Danton proposed 
Robespierre that they join together as join 
rulers of France, and so disgusts the man Ik 
thought he could seduce. But when the die is 
cast, as it is from that moment, the pace of the 
play slows to a stop. Almost all the second tell 
is engulfed in rant. They rant in the Convex 
tion, they rant in the Committee, they rani a 
prison and they rant in court. Desmoulins 
(Tom Mnnnion) stops ranting only to. sob, 
which is worse. When he and his fellow-ranim 
are finally taken off (ranting) to the guillotine, 
there is an audible sigh of relief. Neither R- 
volutions nor revolutionaries arc sustained 1? 
rant. Nor are plays about them. 


A beery night at the Beefsteak 


Pat Rnoprc nor . . . . I've flogged some shit.” Fielding top 

o with a paper cup in his hands, Walpole refta 8 

NICK DEAR on ,lis Mattered public image, some good jokfl 

The Art of Success are followed by startling coups de thMb* * 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon-Avon Hogarth .work, oft forbidden urg«°nwj** 

. — — v von after a beery night at the Beefsteak Club. 

vtnonrrh „„„ „ u , , ■ , . Some of the best scenes involve characters 

2 th,s Problem with his lifted from the artist's canvas. The bawd Mb 

mate ’n «n » F je) ding; I know you’re my Needham, given n wonderful bourgeois vul^ 

S 7116 °P enm « sequence of ity by Dilys Laye, turns prude and step 

0 ' / re T t 1 10n ° f the 8rtist ’ s Haight into Hogarth’s “Morning" pi«** 

Lre dari vTr/ f ™ mdarknfiss into ^ Covent Garden Sarah Malcolm for ** 
SaSilU ihh .?T th Se ?- ab ° Ut her reason is rechristened Sarah Spnckling, 

But it’s onlv n Hr S - shears, the minor divergences from the record that 

cat? lose L it 1 u 1 ,t? ?° no harm but scarcely make for the grand 

SS2! rr liSm ’ t0 ° dra - ^king” with history that the author pro* 
o , ™ t Z I T thC ™ ,lsm ■». Susan PorrCtt makes good capital ft* 

and iumrn^mrln, 7 Sf"? hedges ,ts bets bedroom scene between Queen Caroline ^ 
forceTom fr ° m , f f t3Sy to Wal P° le ; the Queen spouts bluest^ 

caricature to rhetnrir ^ I ™ oni ^ ng * from phrases, in a cardigan and a coronet thil j 1 

the comedy of niwnnt^™ ^ lst ^ y ‘P amti,1 8 to to be hiding curlers, and permits 
'• Site- " " : * odd hint of later female royals. Joe Mel«i * 

aremosflv alrduf t^mv f; m0n1 ^ n ^ , bat tb °^ looks like the real Fieldin 8> isca f® 

Ittrraffis thl u niin “ tes cynical, cerebral Walpole: not altogether 

^ve^hls on^fi^re ^clew Tdenfity alnid 

set 
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Muancr or an nour in nogai m ( -.jie. - ; fc, 
suggests that such neurosis was really W. ■< 
of England in an entire decade. The 
proposition could be true, but the. dr 
equation requjres a deeper explore ^ .f,i 
first. Far from progressing, Michael . » . 
the title role has nowhere to go, and 
has to survive, agreeably enough, oa ! 
events and assorted turns from the faiigty^T 


of history. 
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Transforming a super-rake 


L ois Potter 

aphrabehn 
The Rover 

SwanTbeatre, Stratford-upon-Avon 

The Swan Theatre’s policy of providing an 
acting text as part of its programmes has pro- 
duced confusion in the case of John Barton’s 
production of The Rover, which was evidently 
being rewritten almost up to the first night. 
What you get is neither Aphra Behn's original 
text nor the performance text (Behn plus Bar- 
ion plus bits of ThomRS Kiiligrew), but a ver- 
sion dating from half-way through rehearsals 
that (maddeningly) gives no indication of 
which lines are whose. What it does show, 
however, is that the production’s history was 
one of progressive loss of nerve. 

On the one hand, there has clearly been an 
attempt to make the play more serious: it has 
been moved to the West Indies and there are 
reminders that many of the carnival revellers 
will be slaves again when Lent comes. On the 
other hand, the production style is pure Res- 
toration Romp. The excellent cast dash madly 
across the stage in various stages of disguise 
and undress. Hugh Quarshie's sympathetic 
Belvile pursues a mistress who has been trans- 
formed into a comic sex symbol, always about 
to lose her clothes or her honour. Blunt, a 
caricature of the Englishman abroad, spends 
half the play dressed in nothing but a pair of 
frilly drawers. By the end, all sense of time and 
place are lost, and it doesn’t even mRtter that 
the cavaliers of 1654 are drinking a Jacobite 
toast. 

These devices suggest awareness that the 
play’s original context is both crucial and irre- 
coverable. The Rover is set, nostalgically, in a 
pre-Restoration past, when loyalty to the king 
could make up for other kinds of disloyalty. 
But Bebn takes a historical perspective on it 
Ihrough her use of another play, written while 
that past was still present. In one of the most 
striking episodes of Thomas Killigrew’s Tho- 
maso, or the Wanderer, the play on which The 
Rover is based, the courtesan Angellica adver- 
tises herself with a Van Dyck portrait. Kiili- 
grew himself had been painted by Van Dyck 
before the war, and his self-portrait in this play 
is equally glamorous. In adapting it for audi- 
ences in 1677, Behn not only gave it a carnival 
setting (thus, perhaps, equating the anarchy of 
holiday with that of the Interregnum), but also 
transformed the character of Its hero, now 
called Willmore. 

A compulsive womanizer and thus, by 
necessity, a compulsive liar, Willmore is also a 
ludicrously inadequate one. This may be a view 


of Kiiligrew; it is also the result of a skilful 
grafting of Mol i£ re’s Etourdi on to Killigrew’s 
super-rake. His quotation of Lovelace's “Scru- 
tinee” associates him with the ideal cavalier of 
the earlier age, while, as Maureen Duffy has 
pointed out, the name Willmore echoes that of 
the most famous contemporary rake, John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, whose real-life 
mistress, Elizabeth Barry, was playing the part 
of Hellena in the first performance. Hellena, 
who is entirely Behn's creation , insists on mar- 
riage before sex. Otherwise, she tells Will- 
more, she can look forward to “a cradle full of 
noise and mischief, with a pack of repentance 
at my back". 

Both Kiiligrew and Rochester had in fact 
traded on their charms by marrying heiresses, 
and the most provocative element of Behn's 
play is its constant linking of sexual and finan- 
cial relationships. The puritnnical Blunt is out- 
raged at the courtesan Angellica, who openly 
sells herself for a thousand crowns a month, 
but what annoys him is not the prostitution hut 
the price. Willmore claims moral superiority 
over Angellica, because "Poor as I am, I would 
not sell myself" (Behn’s line, not Barton’s), 
but she points out that this is precisely what 
men do in marrying heiresses. When she falls 
for him. she not only waives the thousand 
crowns but gives him money, thus effectively 
turning him into a prostitute. His attempt to 
end their relationship gracefully by returning 
what’s left of the money (a detail which Barton 
cuts) enables her to reject him with dignity, 
while he pairs off with his heiress. 

Barton's casting of a husband-and-wife team 
as Willmore and Angellica suggests that he 
sees theirs os the truest relationship in the play. 
Sinead Cusack is rather hampered by the 
curious accent with which she has been landed, 
while Jeremy Irons makes Willmore the male 
equivalent of a dumb blonde. Lovable even 
when he is throwing up into someone else’s 
hat. The production doesn't really provide a 
context for their scenes together, where Behn 
has given both characters real arguments and 
real pain. Luckily, the scenes between Will- 
more and Hellena, the high points of this 
production, owe almost nothing to Barton. 
Imogen Stubbs is both funny and touching in 
the utterly honest selfishness of her demand for 
happiness, which matches Willmore's own. 

The Rover, in this revival, is just what you 
might expect from Britain's first professional 
woman playwright, especially if you know that 
she also wrote a novella about a noble African 
slave in the West Indies. It is not the play 
Aphra Behn wrote, and its attempts at intro- 
ducing feminism are something of an insult to 
her. But it works theatrically. It would have 
worked even better if Barton had left it alone. 


The contrasts of convention 


Jonathan Keates 

G.F. HANDEL . 

Teseo • 

Sadler’s Wells 

Each Handel opera creates its own particular 
problems and areas of interest and Teseo is no 
exception. Like that of its predecessor Ama- 
dtgi, its libretto, adapted here by Nicola Haym 
from Philippe Quinault’s original, represents 
an uneasy synthesis between French tragidie 
lyrlque . ^ and Italian opera seria, its areas of 
structural fudging and uncertainty redeemed 
by the brilliance of the score. Besides this, the 
work's centre of dramatic interest shifts soon 
enough from the conventionally contrasted 
couples, Teseo and Agilea, Arcane and Clizia, 
o the sorceress Medea, an irrepressible distur- 
f of lh$ peace whose attempts at demolishing 
proposed harmony are thwarted only by 
■ ® a PP«ararice ,of Minerva’s priest in the 
; P e pultimate scene. ■■ 

.Firat performed at the Queen’s Theatre in 
^Haymarketln 17J3, the work was give.l Us 
wiiest complete modern rendering last year in 
a version prepared for the English Bach Fest- 
ph D at £° ven ^Garden. Lina Lalandi’s ardent 
• . ^PfPnsbip of Rhmeau may, explain her 
g^^lPf'^oochified. Hqndel.for a tetcentqn- 
, a *y offering, and few of the, work's more 


obviously Gallic touches, such as the bantering 
duet in Act Two, where Medea and Egeo cyni- 
cally resign each other's affections in favour of 
more tempting bait, were lost on the audience. 

Tom Hawkes’s radically traditional produc- 
tion makes the strongest possible case for 
Handel in the theatre, and loses none of its, 
effectiveness in transferring to the smaller 
stage. Gesture and movement are kept to a 
minimum:; whatever distraction might be 
called for is provided by Terence Emery's 
painted backdrops nnd the nodding plumes, 
buskins and punters of the costumes. 

The score features more original music than 
Handel's earlier London operas, its rewards 
being handed to singers and orchestra alike. As 
Agilea, Marilyn. Hill Smith makes less impact 
than Sandra Dugdale, whoso soubrette liveli- 
ness as Clizia has an entirely appropriate comic 
edge to it. Helen Walker sketches a Teseo 
niore pensive and vulnerable than heroic, 
while Michael Chance makes what he can of 
havering Egeo's senile passions. The Medea on 
this occasion is Claire Primrose; less of a Caro- 
bosse than Sarah Walker last year and thus 
more inviting to our compassion m ^her erdtic 
decline, portrayed in some of Handel s boldest 
treatments of the aria and recitative forms. 
Nicholas Cleobilry’s orchestral direction is ex- 
emplary both in its pacing and in its absence of 
that fussiness to which modern baroque bands 
are sometimes prone. 


Voices from Eden 


Wilfrid Mellers 

GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Porgy and Bess 

Glyndcbournc Festival Opera 

Since the great divide between art and enter- 
tainment established itself during the 
nineteenth century, perhaps only one com- 
poser has with total conviction crossed the bar- 
rier between the world of commerce and that 
of great art. George Gershwin’s contributions 
to Broadway's 1920s stereotype of the pop 
standard recurrently reveal truth at the heart of 
clichg; but that he should huve graduated from 
there to fairly grand opera - after this perform- 
ance one is tempted to say to one of the handful 
of great operas created in this century - can be 
attributed only to the electrical force of genius. 
Part of this lay in his ability to recognize his 
essential theme when he lighted on it. 

Dubose Heywniid’s novel Porgy denis, 
somewhat artily, with Negro life in the tene- 
ments of South Carolina, near Charleston. 
From it Gershwin and his clever brother Iru 
fashioned a libretto for a fully fledged opera 
exploiting an intcrpluy of speech, recitative, 
arioso and (pop-standard) aria, mid exhibiting 
u musical-theatrical craft rivalling that of 
Puccini, or even Verdi. Within the sophisti- 
cated harmonic and orchestral textures - like 
Duke Ellington's, they recall the potent nostal- 
gia of Delius and Ravel - Gershwin finds scope 
for elements stemming direct from black folk 
traditions (the street calls, the funeral wakes 
and festive junketings); and above nil from the 
blues, which Gershwin understood more in- 
tuitively than any art composer, thereby tingc- 
ing with a darker veracity the haunting memor- 
ability of his tunes. Art and entertainment are 
one, in a tale about oppression, alienation, 
corruption, and the inviolability of a radical 
innocence of spirit. Though Gershwin was not, 
like his Porgy, a physical cripple, he was □ 
psychological cripple: an archetypal White 
Negro, a poor boy who made good, a Jew who. 
knew about spiritual isolation nnd had oppor- 
tunity enough to learn about corruption. 
Through these hazards he preserved, like . 
Porgy, an innocence, which shines through the 
radiant "Summertime” lullaby that opens the 
opera with a vision of a childhood Eden "safe 
from the wolfs black jaw and the dull ass’s 
hoof. It is still present at the end when Porgy, 
having grown up through the anguish of his 
love for Bess and his confrontation of Crown's 
evil, sings his heart-rending lament ”0 Bess, O 
where's my Bess”, before he trundles off in his 
go-cart (omitted in this production) to seek his 
beloveds. 

The four central characters become, -in 
Gershwin's music, palpable flesh and blood, 
their tragic destinies intertwined. The over- 
whelming power of the new Glyndebourne 
production centres in these characters' glor- 
iously uninhibited voices and the physical pre- 
sences, which belong simultaneously to a black 
folk world and to disciplined art. Willard 
White as the maimed hero evolves from pathe- 
tic vulnerability to heroically potent dignity; 
yet reveals his tragic fallibility in that he grew 
up to confront Crown's violence only by resort- 
ing to it himself; murdering Crown to Crown’s 
own music. Bess’s alternative lover, Crown, is 
Porgy’s tenebrous alter ego : Porgy’s guileless 
nobility and Crown's dark passion ought to be 
one, since both are necessary for maturation. 
Gregg Baker’s Crown is magnificent alike in 
voice and in physical stature: no mere villain, 
but a life-force, however perverted. What per- 
vert him, nnd prevent him front attaining har- 
mony with Porgy, are the non-vnlues of com- 
merce, prostitution and Sportin’ Life, whereby 
snvagery becomes callous and innocence itself 
SQvngc. Damon Evans’? interpret a tion of Spor- 
tin' Life is unanswerable. He is usunlly taken ns 
a comic if sinister character, his music half- 
sung, with frequent resort to falsetto. Evnns 
sing? the part in a tenor no less superbly unin- 
hibited than Porgy's and Crown's basses; and 
when once we have heard it that way, we recog- 
nize its inevitability. For his potency too enn- 
not be gainsaid. Though a snnke in the grass 
(his figurations are often serpentine), he also 
utters unpalatable truths: primitive supersti- 


tions ain't necessarily so, and the industrial 
New York to which he lures Bess, and in which 
she presumably finds death rather than the 
good life, is and must be the future. 

The victim, between these three male forces, 
is of course Bess, the eternal feminine principle 
unable to come into her own because those 
forces cannot, for whatever psychological- 
sociological reasons, attain equilibrium. The 
part is difficult, because Bess must seem both 
victim and heroine. Cynthia Haynton hits ex- 
actly the right balance, combining a sophisti- 
cated voluptuousness of voice and appearance 
with an innocence teetering between Porgy’s 
broken “goodness” and Crown’s implacable 
“badness”. Among the minor characters, 
many of whom have fine, by no means 
peripheral, music to sing, there is no weak link. 
Ha roly n Blackwell as Clara. Cynthia Clarey as 
Serena, Mervin Wallace as the edenic honey- 
man contribute musical -theatrical cameos 
which reinforce the psychological tangle of the 
central protagonists. The magical street calls 
urc thrillingly sung by Maureen Braithwaitc 
and Colenton Freeman; while the large, 
resonant chorus has no problems in mnting 
Gershwin’s art to the exuberant folk traditions 
they represent. 

To mnkc such complex forces in ell together 
called fur a presiding genius worthy of 
Gershwin’s. There he is in the person of Simon 
Rattle, who understands the score because he 
loves it . U ndcr his baton - and given the powc r 
of the black voices - there is no chance of the 
orchestral textures, sunietimes considered 
overblown, getting out of hand. Trevor Nunn's 
direction - impressively abetted by John 
Gunter’s ingenious set. Sue Blane’s costumes 
and Charles Augin’s apparently spontaneous 
choreography - achieves wonders with such 
large forces on so small astage. At the end, the 
production offers unother modest stroke of 
genius. When Porgy hobbles off into the open- 
ing sky wc can take this either as a physical 
death, since he will never reach New York, or 
as on act of restitution, in psych ologicol terms. 
For the opera is not really about "poor black” 
folk in the Deep South but is a parable about 
the nature of American (and our) civilization. 
Porgy's credulous nobility, Crown’s ruthless 
courage which fears neither God nor man. 
Bess's divided passions, are all human charac- 
teristics, alike in strength mid limitation. Porgy 
and Crown are forgiven for their murders, Bess 
for her defection; even Sportin’ Life is forgiven 
for being what he has to be. Gershwin also 
forgives us, in so far as he “stands for” a lost, 
alienated race. Significantly the few white peo- 
ple in the opera - police, lawyers, and the like — 
are restricted to clipped speech that never 
aspires to song. 

We cannot know what would have happened 
had not Gershwin died two years after the first 
performance of Porgy, at the age of thirty- 
nine. Was this the beginning of a career as a 
creator of major operas? Or had he, in so 
comprehensively embracing his and our essen- 
tial theme, shot his bolt? In any case his death, 
if still premature, has a certain experiential 
logic; wc remain grateful for the catharsis' 
which it and his opera irresistibly effect. 
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Reasons to be late for breakfast 




Lesley Ch amberlain 

REBECCA WEST 
Sunflower 

276pp. Virago. £9.95. 

UHMWS7I9H 

The image left by Rebecca West when slic died 
in 1983 wns of an unflagging and formidably 
winy intellectual woman; her talents were not 
best served by fiction, but she was an outstand- 
ing critic, wrote vividly on classical history and 
contemporary politics, loved Russian litera- 
ture, knew psychoanalysis first-hand and wus 
invariably on target when observing social 
manners. The case with which she would leap 
from one to another of these and other realms 
of expertise was daunting. 

Publication of this unfinished novel merci- 
fully cases the pressure of that warrior-like 
reputation by revealing the personal fears 
which dominated her early thirties. Unmarried 
after a punishing ten-year affair with If. G. 
Wells and u disastrous Christmas in New York 
in bed with Beavcrbrouk, West had concluded 
that her mind frightened men away, even, in 
the ease of the newspaper magnate, reduced 
them to impotence. The very vitality which 
made her attractive on the page seemed to 
endanger her chances of happiness. She com- 
plained that the thinking life undermined her 
physical appeal and her ambition to he a wife. 

In 1925 her fears of her '"ordinary" feminine 
aspirations began to emerge in a self-con- 
sciously stupid fictional alter ego called Sun- 
flower. to whom 5 he gave the problems of her 
unstupid self to solve. The novel Sunflower is. 
to the extent of that large inconsistency, and 
because or its borrowing from the characters of 
Wells and Beavcrbrouk, autobiographical. 
Sunflower is, as Rebecca once was, an actress. 
They are both beautiful women who for many 
years have been illicitly attached to dry and 
ageing intellectual bullies. Belittled by the rich 
Lord Essington. who has the traits of Weils. 
Sunflower is us charmingly puzzled about the 
art or living as her creator. Then she meets 
Francis Pitr, a millionaire politician who re- 
sembles Benverbrook. Pitt is not content with 
the formula of hard thinking and public service 
which has made disappointed men of Essing- 
ton and his kind. He is looking for love and the 
right way to live. His powerful presence 
awakens in Sunflower a stronger self, and re- 
leases her from the kind of self-destructive 
muddle Wells appears to have inflicted on 
• West. 

The novel is a mainly ponderous account of 
how the two potential lovers become aware of 
each other, against the background of Essing- 
lon’s deepening disillusion at having missed 


BLOOD AND SOIL. 
WALTHER DARRE AND 
HITLER’S ‘GREEN PARTY’. 
Dr Anna Bramwell 


something in life and the galloping consump- 
tion of Pitt's friend, another wasted political 
man. For some fifty pages, in which the new 
couple exchange signs of restrained passion, 
the narrative becomes tensely erotic, and com- 
mands attention by virtue of its sustained in- 
wardness and intensity. The rest, which substi- 
tutes for action, and has been mainly borrowed 
from real events, is tediously paced and lingers 
over much extraneous detail. 

The historical, feminist angle of this novel is 
probably its least interesting feature. Sun- 
flower is the epitome of u socially dependent 
woman. Her liaison with Essington makes her 
worry over her security and her reputation if 
ever she were to break loose. When she starts 
to discuss Fill, her girlfriend immediately urges 
her to press for marriage. The girls are much 
concerned with "being alright for life". Their 
world is marked by snobbish social rigidity, 
with which they collaborate. 

Victoria Glendinning in her brief afterword 
stresses the value of publishing Sunflower as an 
autobiographical document. But it also helps 
to shmv why West was not a superlative novel- 
ist. The good reporter in her is detrimental. 
The tedium of Sunflower is not much worse 
thnn thnt of the last novel published in her 
lifetime, The Birth Fall Down (1966). Both 
lack the simplicity and directness of her best 
piece of fiction, the earliest. The Return of the 
.V«Wrei-(|918). Strikingly, the scenes and imag- 
ery in Sunflower lack poetry. When West 
dwells on nature she kills it off with either dead 
or purple words. She is too fond of naming and 
analysing the things which move her. Yet what 
she has written here will stand as a completed 
work. There is no need, except for biographic- 
al reasons, to underline the different courses 
which West’s life and her notes for the novel 
took after Pitt/Beaverbrook let her down. The 
novel turns a full circle when a despairing Pitt 
asks Sunflower how to live and she is able to 
say tenderly: just get on with it. That point is 
important, because it shows where West's 
mind departed wishfully from her experience 
and continued to suppose romantic love 
possible. 

West said of nrt in her biography St. Augtts- 
tine (1933) that "by analysing experience it 
makes ns able to handle experience and in- 
crease our hold on life". That view, taken to an 


Holed up in history 


extreme when her hold was failing, is another 
reason why Sunflower is not successful as fic- 
tion. West was struggling with emotional 
values rather thnn with the problems of good 
writing. Herchiefcrealionwnsamoral balance 
sheet. Sunflower is stupid insofar as she is emo- 
tionally and sexually a child, but as a trenchant 
and philosophical woman student of Christian- 
ity, she sees the world in binary moral nnd 
□esthetic terms. The modalities plngue her. 
Should one be spontaneous or restrained? 
Cultivate taste and intellect or seek happiness? 
Use alcohol or abstain? View sex as a show of 
love or depravity? Essington has trained his 
little woman in the way of cold refinement, 
with the result that she is pathologically passive 
both in and beyond the bedroom. She fears 
using the ordinary words and class-distinctive 
expressions which spring to her mind, nnd feels 
cut off from common happiness. She has no 
sense of a strong and thrusting inner self until 
she meets Pitt, an earthier, more adventurous 
man, physically ugly and lacking in taste, but 
with alluring power and mystery. She finds him 
"self-possessed and male". Sex is transformed 
front being “a golden cloud" to being “a dart- 
ing line of light". 

The sexual unknown here lias a jerky feeling 
of emotional reality about it. Pitt looks at her 
over the rim of the cocktail glass, and it strikes 
her that "his mind had had some comic post- 
card stuff about kissing in it". “It occurred to 
her, and the suspicion strengthened as she 
crossed the hall and felt him snort with a silent 
chuckle and brush against her as they got into 
the dark part outside the dining-room, that 
quite possibly he might be cheap and common 
when he made love." This kind of writing, the 
product of the emotional and sexual immatur- 
ity and social hypocrisy Sunflower embodies, 
seems close, today, to a Cartlandesque teeter- 
ing on the brink - faintly titillating. Sunflower’s 
solitary ecstasy waking in bed. thinking of Pit! 
and caressing the body she has in store for him, 
has a more individual ring and marks the begin- 
ning of her independence. She comes to realize 
thnt manipulative coldness is the lower depth 
oF vulgarity, not Pitt’s suggestive chuckle. 

The transition from Essington to Pitt estab- 
lishes an ideal moral pattern. Moving away 
from the repressive lover who is an inwardly 
failed man, Sunflower follows a Tolstoyan trail 


of dislike, seeking an escape f rom , he fj , 
over-rational, over-civilized life. SheLt 
solution ,n the truer world of Pit, 
imagines sex is possible as a pleesZ ? ' 
function of the self. West retraced the S1 ?! F 
St Augustine and noted the similaritS 
Tolstoy, but unlike her memo* ? 
some time and perhaps never ceased X ' 
enchanted by the romantic solution 1 
Glendinning points up an interestingly 1 
of the manuscript, in that West usedtlwT 
notebook to write this novel and to | D2 T 
resuhs of a psychoanalysis she undent 
1927 m order to try to undenstand hersnui 
problems. The psychoanalytical experieoe 
may account for why the imageryissopecufe, 
as for instance when Sunflower has a visions 
being a fallen statue, of flesh rather than sto* 
over which thousands of visitor are waiter I 
and when Pitt appears to her in a white caw I' 
paddling towards the shore with provisions, f 
One would hope that in the yeantocooJ' 
which will see much critical industry aro^f 
Rebecca West, she will be approached maitH 
as an entertaining and extraordinary mini-" 
Sunflower has characteristic instances of he 
social wit (“Men are so queer, you couMki 
tell in what direction they would fail you netfj ■ 
and of her outstanding gift for translate;! 
between the abstract and the practical. ■ 
Its intriguing confusion of voices throws lijjjf 
on both her intellect and her life. Sunfloaeiii 
touched to find Pitt still hoarding his xW 
prizes, but the comment is West's, attribute! 
to Essington: "The idea of giving any pis 
seemed absurd ... in itself in view of thei» 
adequacy of all human effort to cope wiihifc; 
human task. It was as if instead of buildings :• 
ark Noah had met the warning of the floods 
holding a swimming gala." With a remarklfoK 
this one wants to know how much of herselfslx '> 
put into Essington, and how much she ran fra v 
the intellect she shared with Essington-Wefc i 
Glendinning’s afterword speaks blandly d;: 
the "frustration” of “a person who felt, rails 
than n rational person”, but her official biogra- 
phy will surely go deeper. In all likelihood tb j- 
feeling and reasoning realms were mixed, a - 
the way West herself came to understand wIh y 
she spoke of ideas as "symbols of relationship »' 
among real forces, that make people lalefo 
breakfast". ' . 
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C.E. ARM JT AGE 

Across the Autumn Grass 

215pp. SeckeT and Warburg. £9.95 

9436018403 

ROBERT EDRIC 

A New Ice Age 

148pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 

023397895 X 


The first lull length biography of the 
Na4i Minister who won the peasant 
vote for Hitler. An original and 
scholarly analysis links Nazi ecologists 
and today's Greene In Britain and 
Germany, and describes how ‘Blood 
• and Soli 1 , Nazi racial ideology and 
Back-to-the-Land (deals were adapted 
- by Himmler and the SS. 

, Ala8cinating b 00 k , I The Daily 

JfilQfittph. . . 

• /! 

Impressively 

t resewched. . .stimulating and 

folerestirie*, Journal of iha German ' 
History Society. 

even to 'apecfaljsfe. . .Interesting 
and valuable', H^fugoe issuBS 

Available from Blackwell's. and. all good 
university bookahops.Ciz.gs. 288 pp. 
fli., btol.. Index. ISBN No ,0-946041-33-4 
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Lord How tired t am of being caged with 
Aldous. Joyce & Lawrence!" wrote Virginia 
Woolf to Hugh Walpole when The Waves 
appeared simultaneously with Judith Paris 
and was duly compared and contrasted. “Can’t 
we exchange cages for a lark? How horrified all 
the professors would be!" Be thatasit may the 
notes beneath identical jacket photographs re- 
cord that A Season of Peace, by G. E. Armit- 
age, and Winter Garden , by Robert Edric,. both 
published Inst year, were the authors’ first 
novels, Armilage choosing to live in North 
Humberside and .Edric In East Yorkshire. 
They ore one nnd the same man, and here are 
two more novels. Such an output is all the more 
remarkable for giving the impression neither of 
Glssing-like sweat nor of one author engaged 
in_ a_ refoxing side-line. Armilngo and Edric 
Inhabit their own worlds, which remain distinct 
whatever common themes one qan delect in 
thfir latest works. 

Wlnlc f the unnamed, divorced narrator of 
Across me Autumn Gras t struggles to write a 
history book in a Lincolnshire yillhge during 
the endless summer of 1976, AWewlce Age 
finds a similarly ananym6us t Y similarly, 
estranged writer holed up in a London lodgiitg- 
iiou^and gelling little dope While the surv. 

fire demolished and a 1980s 
Nllt. Nothing mucH happens to 


either of them, but for all that they illuminate 
other lives in a way which, moving between 
elegy and farce, straddles race, time and place. 

In Armitage’s first novel, an incident from 
the Second World War home front hung over 
the news that the narrator’s son had been killed 
while serving in Northern Ireland. All the 
historian’s problems - his own and those he is 
chronicling - in Across the Autumn Grass are 
haunted, and made trivial, by events In France 
sixty years before. An old man, Tom, distant 
from everybody around him, tends the war 
memorial with obsessive diligence while the 
narrative, interspersed with reminiscences of 
grotesque parties and college life, gradually 
foads up to George’s revelation of what hap- 
th M em ’ and lheir W«d Johnny, in the 
Sh '/° ^ ntence jolts, while the rain, 
confidently predicted in the pub, holds off. The 
restraint manages never to weary, and the 
ending has all the shock - and relief - of 
the accompanying downpour. 

The unease which one Is continually aware 
of beneath the surface of that idle summer 
bubbles Up throughout A New Ice Age. 

5 w^njually'dnce the end of November 

^logical experts have 


house wc are Indifferent to ^henew.°Here our 
conMrtl 0 ! what Is happening expires itself- j n other 

The^deviw of filling a hoyse with a bunch of 
v^ferous oddrbahs and wastrels is a familiar 
one, and here.it works to even better S! 


' from the popular press. Twice-widowed, & 

1 honours the anniversary of each husband! 

death by turning the other’s photograph tolbe 
i wall, and continues to eke out a firing by red- 
ing out delapldated rooms to a motley otf 
I whose habits include body-building and Ik 
Importation of Arab youths via the fire-escape. 
AH are occasionally united in complainls.abo< 
Mr Patel, an industrious shopkeeper and en- 
thusiastic cook. “He lakes none of It seriously 
and has come to look upon these Ineffectnal 
legations as challenging social events,'’ 

Despite the threat of relocation, they 
on much as they have always done during tr* 
nine years that the narrator has been parted 
from his wife. Little of what they really fi el “P 
to is mirrored in the crude outlines of a tempos 
ary mural with which a community art! 5 !’? 1, 
pervising a gang of the unemployed. 0?* 
cemented-over end-wa|l, WhUe Mrs 
vies with Mr Patel for a flattering like" 1 *' 
their schemings and rivalries are recorded w 
unblinking wit arid good humour and 1 1 
for the grotesque, whether the intncaci^ . 
suicide or a visit from a leaflet-waving 
scientist”. He, the author of The Despair* 
Dislocation ,' asks what they 'feel. . - Desp 3ir ' 
replies the body-bufider. ... 

The fiin is given a sinister edge by the njj? 
tor’s increasingly violent dreanjs, all oi n a™ 
involve the protracted murder of the sple 
landlady. Such a troubled subconscious, 
conclude, is the legacy of an acrimonious ; 
nage during which his wife, urged • j 

mother, allowed heir affections to 
ated by: the demands of dog-breeding- 
elements as disparate as these Edric has m 
novel whose frequent changes of 
given coherence by a sure sense 0* 

Which evokes ys Credible and effort^ 

unfolding pages of Across die AutuuiH- ... . 
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El aine Feinstein 

GABRIEL JOS1POVIC1 

Contre-Jour: A triptych after Pierre Bonnard 
133pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £8.95. 

0856356417 


There is a marvellous moment in Samuel if Bonnard's wife had not c< 
Beckett's Malone Dies when the bedridden, isolation by protecting her 
curmudgeonly narrator, unable to cure himself outside world, 
of his habit of telling himself stories, finds that Josipovici is questioning 
his fictions take on a human resonance, howev- even as he celebrates it. The 
er absurd such a notion might be to him. At his house is one in which ordin 

best, Gabriel Josipovici has been similarly un- ble. The terrible passivity o 
faithful to the ideology of French 1950s mod- testing, for all her long fi; 
ernism. Altogether spikier than Nathalie Sar- which Josipovici has writte 
mute, funnier and livelier than Alain Robbe- stifled spirit imagines the si 
Grillet, Josipovici is part of a longer European lationship in which she coi 
tradition. The attention he gives to the exact the fiction of the daughter £ 
cadence of every conversational exchange age herself as irreplaceable 
readily betrays how sharply human need and the fantasy of her husband's 
pain concern him, even while he refuses to death; and (perhaps most i 
represent them in any traditional manner. Tire lieve that it is truly the nbsi 
brilliant dialogue that opens The Inventory is a has brought misfortune upo 
case in point; moreover, in that early novel the the father “would not have 
whole comic action that follows will hang on a self, and taken it out on m 

He of his central figure Joe: “There are just that she is mistaken, for, 

three subjects I prefer to avoid. The first is everything Bonnard sees 
telephones. The second is my job. The third is mystery. “Look at the relal 
human interest." that. Of your hand to the cd, 

Contre-Jour is another case of an emotional could hardly have observed 
response won from the reader by a piece of It is strange, when one tl 
conjuring, though the lie on which this whole marvellous colours, how as 

structure hangs is in some ways more perplex- ish water of the bathroor 

ing. The relationship between Pierre Bonnard colour allowed to enter the 

and his wife is presented as if through the eyes of almond trees, mimosa 

of a rejected daughter, a daughter for whom chairs is subsumed under tl 

her mother has longed all her life, yet one who cil , a drawing. And though 

has been pushed outside the inturned daily book, it is most often the I 

rituals her parents have chosen. Through ec- head bulbs, in which faces 

zema, or guilt, or to soothe her unhappiness recorded, Bonnard remark: 

the wife spends the greater part of her day in ror and then gradually tur 

the bath, and there her husband paints her. It is truly he feels no guilt, sine 

the most important shared activity of their what he could and could nc 

lives. Unsurprisingly, the daughter writes of wife who has to wonder wh 

their intimacy as a rejection of her own human house when her husband is 

needs, but this sadness, so eloquently voiced , is so frightened by his absen 

Itself a trick; we are led gradually to the core of jealousy, though the only i 
the wife’s own reflections on her marriage, and tened to was ihe one in wl 

eventually discover that no such daughter ex- through a painting he hac 

isted. The girl writes of herself “as a ghost" woman. Bonnard and hi 

because she is no more than a figment of the together for so long that it i 

mother's imagination. The reader cannot but deluding herself that he co 

ponder the epigraph from Bonnard; “There is her; certainly she can rerm 

a formula that perfectly fits painting: lots of er. There is a tragic absurd 

little lies for the sake of one big truth." awareness that, for all the 

The central preoccupation of the book is the their life together, she w« 

relation between those who make art, and Josipovici allows her dee 

those who become victims of that obsession. that emotional bond, the ir 

Even when the painting is as great as that of ing utterance of the novel 

Bonnard, there is some moral question about casually towards its close. 

A nightmare to live with 


the artist's necessarily cruel attention to the 
surface of the model he observes, and the deep 
indifference he demonstrates simultaneously 
to the inner world, and even the words of the 
woman lie is painting. The terrifying loneliness 
of living out forty-five years of marriage on 
such terms is examined through Ihe only other 
eye that could have seen the couple closely and 
loved them. No friend could have served, even 
if Bonnard's wife had not colluded in her own 
isolation by protecting her husband from the 
outside world. 

Josipovici is questioning the primacy of art 
even as he celebrates it. The atmosphere of the 
house is one in which ordinary life is impossi- 
ble. The terrible passivity of the wife is unpro- 
testing. for all her long fight for breath (of 
which Josipovici has written elsewhere). Her 
stifled spirit imagines the shape of another re- 
lationship in which she could have breathed: 
the fiction of the daughter allows her to envis- 
age herself ns irreplacenbly needed, to enjoy 
the fantasy of her husband's grief after her own 
death; and (perhaps most importantly) to be- 
lieve that it is truly the absence of a child that 
has brought misfortune upon her. With a child 
the father “would not have turned in on him- 
self, and taken it out on me". It seems likely 
that she is mistaken, for, in his own words, 
everything Bonnard sees becomes an inner 
mystery. “Look at the relation of this plate to 
that. Of your hand to the edge of the table." He 
could hardly have observed a child differently. 

It is strange, when one thinks of Bonnard's 
marvellous colours, how aside from the green- 
ish water of the bathroom there is so little 
colour allowed to enter the novel; the garden 
of almond trees, mimosa and canvas deck- 
chairs is subsumed under the scratch of a pen- 
cil , a drawing. And though there is light in the 
book, it is most often the light of naked over- 
head bulbs, in which faces are grey. The life 
recorded, Bonnard remarks, “starts out as hor- 
ror and then gradually turns into habit. And 
truly he feels no guilt, since she knew exactly 
what he could and could not give her." It is the 
wife who has to wonder why it is so quiet in the 
house when her husband is out, and why she is 
so frightened by his absence. It is not exactly 
jealousy, though the only message he ever lis- 
tened to was the one in which she put her fist 
through a painting he had begun of another 
woman. Bonnard and his wife have been 
together for so long that it is possible she is not 
deluding herself that he could not live without 
her; certainly she can remember no other lov- 
er. There is a tragic absurdity in our increasing 
awareness that, for all the evident cruelty of 
their life together, she wants no other man. 
Josipovici allows her deepest knowledge of 
that emotional bond, the most hurt and shock- 
ing utterance of the novel, to emerge almost 
casually towards its dose. 


Peter Reading 

STEPHEN GREGORY 
The Cormorant 
148pp. Heinemann. £9.50. 

043430576 6 • 

•The girl behind the bar, Very attractive but 
terminally Welsh" is one of few persiflages in 
this, a novel meant to be funny-peculiar rather 
than funny ha-ha, 

A Midlands schoolteacher couple and their 
heby son inherit a Snowdonia n cottage, drop 
o^t, moye In and become carpet-baggers. . . . 
layll becomes nightmare when the cormorant 
arrives, The' bequeather, Unde Ian, had res- 
ted the bird; and by a condition of his will 
they foust sustain the creature while they 

°ccupy the property. " 

Portentousness sets in early - “The conhor- 
# HeatfycIIff, a Rasputin, a Dracula.’' It 
.defecates on the farinishings and is relegated to 
an outdoor hutch. Thd chlld is much possessed 
, B y 'ti lus satahic. Stephen Gregory effectively 
trasts ari oVer-cosv domesticity of “books 


TOntrasUr ari oVer-cosy domesticity of “books 
SS P^tsa’ncj brightly coloured rugs" with the 
.“wevolant; irruptipns of the “sea crow", 
/Archie; whose indiscretions' 1 include killing the 
the neighbour. . 

irr. ^Jnwtaas, father gets drunk, bashes the 


in the night), goes for a walk with his family in 
' the winter landscape (“cleansing by snow") 
and returns to crepnate the corpse ("cleansing 
by fire"). In a spirited d6nouement, the nipper 
is burned to death, the wife swoons. Then it is 
“Spring again, for the time being". Through- 
out, the grey, cigar-smoking, avuncular ghost 
of Ian gratuitously wafts. 

The writing is uneven. There is a memorable 
evocation of a deserted slate-quarrying village, 
and a masterly account of drunkenness worthy 
of Amis pire or fils. But there are bite re- 
dolent of the worst excesses of the Writers' 
Surgery- "The air clenched its fists", "The sky 
went blue-black with a snap", a blizzard “wrap- 
ped its heavy white arms around the mountains 
1 and squeezed”, the forests “whimpered under 
: the pressure of the polar bear’s hugging'*; “The 
sky was dear, aching with stars". And there are 
embarrassing conversational snippets - "Go 
• on. you silly men. Just leave us to do all the 
hard work”, “I hope you've left us some 
sherry. We don't slave away for nothing, you 
: know", “Marvellous, marvellous, thank you 
so much, Ann, my love. What a lovely, special 

present!” , ' 5 ' 

The blurb says “there have been few mpre 
' poterit or persuasive portrayals of evil in mod- 
' ent 1 fiction”. To those of us unable to acknow- 
ledge the phenomenon of evil, an evil cormor- 
. Urit (like, say, a good shorWoed Ireecreeper) is 

® ; :'i f . I rtl.4i I *i.'i * .««'! : ri b v 
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August, 256pp, £9.95, 0-436-1067B-2 
The Alison Press 

Alberto Moravia 
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October, 208pp, £9.98. 0-436-28721-8 
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October, 224pp, £9.95, 0-438-37748-9 
The Alison Press 

Piers Paul Read 
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September, 572pp, £10.95, 0-436-40966-6 
The Alison Press 
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OUR OWN DEAR QUEEN 

October; 224pp, £12.96, 0-436-06814-1 

Jon Connell 

THE NEW MAGINOT LINE 

September, 296pp, £12.85. 0-436-10586-1 

Umberto Eco 

FAITH IN FAKES 

August, 244pp. £18.00, 0-438-14088-8 

David Lodge 
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September, 224pp, £125^0-436-28685-7 
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September, 192pp. illustrations, £10.63, 0-438-27880-5 
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October, 2Q8pp, illustrations, £10.98, 0-436-82880-3 
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SKULL BENEATH 
THE SKIN 
The Achievement of 
John Webster 

By CHARLES R. FORKER. In this most 
substantial and detailed examination of 
John Webster to date, Forker summa- 
rizes what is known about Webster's life 
and analyzes both the major and the 
lesser plays with particular reference to 
the theme ol the love-death nexus in 
Renaissancedrama. $45.00 
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J. H. C. Leach 

SUSAN GOLDENBERG 
Trading: Inside the world's lending stock 
exchanges 

263 pp . Sidgwi ck n nd J nckson .£16.95. 
0283993472 

The world's stack exchanges are changing 
radically, rapidly and irreversibly. Negotiated 
commissions have now been the rule in New 
York for over ten years. In London, the “Big 
Bang" which is due to arrive in October will not 
only introduce negotiated commissions, but 
end the separation of broker, jobber and 
banker which has so long been the principle 
and practice in Britain. The Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change is nt last opening its doors, at a hefty 
price, to foreigners. More instruments (forex- 
ample, options and futures) are being traded 
than ever before, and the pace of “trans- 
national" trading is quickening. Stock ex- 
change doors are gradually becoming less im- 
portant with the advent of computerized trad- 
ing, which in turn, in a new and major develop- 
ment, is opening the door to “twenty-four 
hours trailing” as the big broking and banking 
houses transfer their trading books automati- 
cally with the clock around the globe. The time 
is unquestionably ripe for a survey of the 
changing scene. 

Susan Goldenberg Is a Canadian writer on 
business and financial subjects. In Trading: 
Inside the world's leading stock exchanges she 
provides what her publishers describe as “a 
riveting and comprehensive account of the in- 
ner workings nnd the history” of the world’s 
“top ten” stock exchanges; a list which, how- 
ever, rather oddly omits Italy. Indeed, my mis- 
givings were aroused as early ns the preface, 
which describes stock exchanges as places 
where “instantaneously fortunes are made or 
lost”, and which claims that new exchanges are 
“springing up practically every day”. 

In order to be really useful, a book like this 
needs to be bolstered by adequate documenta- 
tion, especially statistical. The few compara- 
tive statistical details given by Ms Goldenberg 
in her single table devoted to this are, however, 
unsatisfactory. For example, market capital- 
izations are not given; there is no qualitative 
differentiation in “numbers of members" rs 
between institutions, banks, firms and indi- 
viduals (except for London); and the ex- 
changes of Geneva and Zflrich are implausibly 
made to appear substantially larger in terms of 
turnover than that of London (a note oh the 
Swiss exchanges does little to clarify this, and 
there is no discussion of it in the main body of 
the text). Much more effort should have been 
given to Identifying the respective sizes of 
trading in bonds and ordinary shares. Since 
substantial information is readily available 
from most exchanges on these and related 
topics, it is a pity that so little is provided. Nor 
is there any bibliography. 

What, then, is provided? The reader is taken 
on a guided tour,, with plenty of anecdotes, 
around the stock exchanges discussed; five of 
these (or six, if one includes the “over-the- 
counter” market, National Association of 
Share Dealers) are in North America, the re- 
mainder befog those of London, Tokyo, 
Frankfurt, Zurich and Paris. The reader will 
find much that is lively :and interesting in 
Goldcnberg’s accounts - for example, she is 
unquestionably right to emphasize the ever- 
fnerchsing influence of. computers and com- 
puter-based trading, and she gives an especial- 
ly full and useful account of the various ex. 
changes in Chicago. At the same time, alien- 
bon should be drawn to certain shortcomings 
To consider only the chapter on London, while ■ 
she rightly gives mucli space to the “Big Bans' 1 
it is surprising that she does not try to explain : 
j ust why London has fdr sb.Iong adhered to the* 
principle of “single cjipacity" While no other . 
rpfijor. slodk exchange has done so. WaS Lon- ' 
don alone to be In step, or alone to bq out of if?- 
Again given Ihc-Vastly different personalities - 
df bankers, bjqk ? rs.ftnd jobbers, how durable 
wll the many- rebent haslymarriages between -A 
them prove to be7 Discussion Of this would be 
of greater relevance than an old story about 
Donald $radnian, “a famous Australian crfck- 
> ■ cteer. We), or the claim that : 



A detail from Ad van Denderen's "l 1. 30am. At the Stock Exchange", taken from 24 Houre/Amsierdam 
text by R. Ferdhumditsse (139pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 0 500 973288). 


deer" after leaving their “quaint, dimly lit 
offices”. Again, Goldenberg tells us that banks 
have paid "far above the true value" in their 
purchases of the City's two dozen largest brok- 
ing and jobbing firms. This may or may not 
prove to be valid; but why is there no mention 
of the famous broking firm of Cazenove, or of 
the reasons why it alone among major brokers 
hns stayed aloof, unwed though not, one 
assumes, unwooed? Investigation of this fasci- 
nating and highly significant phenomenon 
would have been more interesting than a para- 
graph devoted to theorizing about the origin of 
the phrase “Big Bang", 

Finally, it simply is not the case that in the 
United Kingdom “the emphasis on research 

An oily patch 

Paul McDonald 

CURT GASTEYGER (Editor) 

The Future for European Energy Security 
177pp. Frances Pinter. £20. 

0861875737 

ROBERTBELGRAVE and MARGARET 
CORNELL (Editors) 

Energy Self-Sufficiency for the UK? 

215pp. Aldershot: Gower. £19.50. 

0566009927 

PIERRE TERZIAN 

OPEC: The inside story 

355pp. Zed Books. £19.95 (paperback, £7.95), 

0862325048 

maryanntGtreault 

Revolution In the World Petroleum Market 
271pp. Westport, CT: Quorum; distributed In 
the UK by Eurospan. £45. 

0 89930012 X 


This is, without doubt, the age of the energy 
auisumer. Falling oil prices, which followed 
last year’s collapse of Opec's production poli- 
cies, have reduced the cost not only of oil, but 
of most other forms of energy as well. Why, 
then, should consumers be worrying about 
"energy security" in what Is, essentially, a 
buyers market? Yet Curt Gasteyger has 
aaembled a collection of luminaries to tell us 
why Western Europe should not allow consid- 
erations of energy security “tosink tq the bot- 
tom. of its pol itical agenda", In The Future for 
European Energy Security they conclude (hat 
m !RS. of nsmg ef n de ncy in the use of energy 
aqd falling imports of oil, Europe will remirin 

i e ,H t ,? 5 T? 0|!tical, y volatile regions, such 
as the Middle East and the Soviet Union, for its 
energy supplies, increasing indigenous , pro- 
duction wilt not put an end to this state of 
affairs since it is unlikely, as one of the authors 
significant dew; developments 
. tfl ^ e £ la “ ^fore the 1990s and, in the case 

of coal, the costs are too high. as well; : 
Tjie high cost 6f ‘Energy security” is, taken 
Up in. Energy Self-Sufficiency for Ihe UK?, 
where ,R is argued that the idea : of self- 
sufficiency m energy has.!‘little merit and some ■ 

^rious cosp, ;T he : latter include the**- 
e^cinciiy ■ that, would romefroma policy of 
; . burning, hgme-prbduced coal as well as the 
damage to the environment caused by nucleal 
power- Tn one chapter, Robin Grove- White 
d “ pite curfent concern 


analysis is only about fifteen years old"; ntt- 
chant banks and stockbrokers alike had'seS- 
developed research departments thirty yetn . 
ago; and the Investment Analyst stand 
publication in 1961. It would be all loo easyx 
multiply instances of such errors as these, 
which tend to detract from the published 
claim that the book is “meticulously re- 
searched". Specialists and practitioners i 3 
not learn much that they did not know already 
the casual reader will be more frequently i 
verted by a variety of light anecdote ilia 
deeply informed about the intriguing prob- 
lems, aspirations and developments so rradflj 
to be discovered around the world's stock q- 
changes. 


With the customer, at last, in a powerfd r 
position - albeit for -a short time, if some d K 
Gasteyger’s authors are right - it is useful V L 
have two up-to-date books that look at maito \ 
developments from the consumer's point dj 
view. But what of the recently dethroned oi s' 
producers? I, 

Unfortunately most books about the d 
market deal only with the rise and fall d , 
the major oil companies, followed by a simile 
treatment of the thirteen oil-exporting Gen- 
tries that make up the Opec cartel. Such i 
route is taken by Pierre Terzian. In 0P& 
The inside story, however, there are a numitf 
of pleasant and entertaining diversions « 
London, Geneva, Vienna and a host of Aid 
capitals, as the author tries to showivhalw* 
on behind the scenes when the Opec miriisW 
used to meet. . J 

When oil prices can rise violently -or,** I 
often the case these days, fall violently— | 
currencies with them, merely because so» | 
well-known oil minister storms out of an 0|)f< | 
meeting, it is all the more valuable- to | 
how these gatherings operate and to learn, B | 
addition, something about the character « g 
those involved. From the many interestingw? 
nettes, we discover that one minister was® 
keen to preserve the world’s reserves 
he gave up his motor car and tdok to reat™? 6 ? 
candlelight, and that another passed 
away at conferences writing offensive p«® 
about the oil minister of another country- fe 
this, though, Terzian has a serious P U JP°*L 
show how the idealism of the cartel's w*®®® 
eventually became- overshadowed by ® 
mundane, if not actually sordid ends, sucA 
the pursuit of wealth and power.' • ; -A 

A somewhat more prosaic apf^oach ^ , 

by Mary Ann Tdtreault, who examines . 
broad political and economic csoses o .. : 
growth and decline :of first the large oil , 
panics and thenOpec. Tn Revolution ■ 

World Petroleum A/nrie/ Tdtreault , 

that the growth of spot trading has^epv. , 
destabilize both the oil market and w* 

nomies of the main oil-producing midcp ^ 
ing countries because of the- volatility _ 
introduced : i nto pricing. Unfortunate 7' 
point is not given the prominence' ' l P^ ^ . 

deserves in. an economic text such as 

the author foils to give due weigbtin 
to the role of the main North 
States crude oils in the spot mwket.Despi 
having been published only >® s .TJt 
Tfitreault’s book has been ovei-token 7 ^ 
pacejrf changes id the oil market- Tbu ^ j 

be an inescapable hazard of writiog ® s • 
and other fonns of energy at prf®^yj yt* . 
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Stages of the social drama 
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VICTOR TURNER 

On the Edge of the Bush: Anthropology as 
experience 

328pp. Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 
$29.95. 

0816509492 

With Victor Turner’s death in 1983 at the age 
of sixty-three, anthropology lost one of its most 
creative minds. Till the very end of his life. 
Turner explored with enthusiasm the idea of 
man in society as a creative being, fashioning 
symbolic worlds, and in turn being fashioned 
by them. On the Edge of the Bush is the first of 
two volumes of his papers being edited by his 
wife and principal collaborator, Edith Turner. 

It provides a synoptic, chronological view of 
the development of Turner’s ideas, from his 
early attempts to break away from British and 
French formalism to his later imaginative and 
playful explorations of the inter-relation be- 
tween social anthropology and such pariah 
disciplines (for most anthropologists) as 
psychoanalysis, phenomenology, ethology and 
the neurophysiology of the brain. 

In her introduction Edith Turner attributes 
her husband's enduring interest in play and 
performance to the influence of his mother, an 
actress, who raised him on "Shakespeare, Aes- 
chylus, Shaw, Fletcher, Ibsen”. During the war 
Turner was a conscientious objector; after it he 
lived in a gypsy caravan with his wife and two 
children, and it was at this time that he read 
Margaret Mead’s Coming of Age in Samoa and 
Radcliffe-Brown’s The Andaman Islanders, 
Attracted by the forms of life of pre-literate 
people, he decided to become an anthropolo- 
gist and enrolled at University College London. 
Later, he studied at Manchester, where he also 
taught for a short time, but in 1963 was offered 
a job at Cornell. It was while he was waiting for 
his visa, suspended between countries as it 
were, that the full significance of the con- 
cept of liminality, originally formulated by 
Arnold van Gannep, struck him. Going to the 
United States was a rite of passage; he moved 
felly Into a more open engagement with 
anthropology. 

The first twp essays in this volume, “Soara 
Ritual and Shamanism" (1956) and “Ritual 
Aspects of Conflict Control in African Micro- 
politics" (1964), are still very much within the 
tradition of British social anthropology. It Is in 
his 1966 essay on Mukanda, a boy’s circumci- 
sion ritual among the Ndembu of Zambia, that 
the effect of his new academic environment is 
clearly seen. Here Turner criticizes liis own 
earlier work for attempting to “abstract a sys- 
tem of social relations among the partici- 
pants”. Influenced by Kurt Lewln, he intro- 
duces the notion of the “field" to embrace both 
society and ritual, so permitting him to break 
out from the formalistic mode of analysis and 
to Introduce the idea of the purposeful activi- 
ties of individuals engaged in a variety of tasks 
-ritual, social or whatever. Turner was willing 
to recognize that the worlds studied by anthro- 
pologists were changing; that older, stable 
forms of life which they had seen as corporate 
Structures were being challenged, forcing them 
to reorient their perspectives. Nevertheless, he 
'“^change as, endemic to human society: 
Psychological needs and drives on the one 
“Wd and external sociocultural stimuli on the 
other ensure the immortality of disturbance in 
each society.” 

. This “ “process”, the flow of events preclpi- 
feted by human action in a variety of “fields’*. 
.Turner belfoved that this flow could be stnic- 
or formulated in terms of rules or princi- 
ples (but not laws), which might even possess 
• ■ universal validity.. One such is his weli-knpwn 
• drama, formulated as early as his 

V55^ doctoral thesis and appearing as a teit- 
in the essays collected here. A social 
rqma occqrs in a larger field, delimited in both 
P** and (ime, which Turner calls an arena, 
process it occurs through time, and has a 
- .'hi ^ can be divided into, four clear 
5 gas: it begfos with a breach, of a rule or 
. 2*”^ fois'Js'follQwed by a quickly ramifying 
; JrJgP or Crisis; the third stage is redress, 
22^ ? an he manifested in different ways (for 
< ratjqnal idiom of the judicial 

. Su? >S r fiMh.o metaphoric :and symbolic, 
. ^ of a rituai prbress"); finally, ihe dis- 
^ ■ -w- . . - • 


turbed social group is reintegrated or else 
irreparable schism is recognized. 

The third stage is especially important, for 
this is the field of liminality (though liminality 
is not exclusively confined to social drama). It 
is here that human creativity occurs: play, the 
betwixt and between of ritual process, inver- 
sions of normal life such as clowning, and chal- 
lenges to the accepted order. "The fabrications 
of liminality", Turner says, are “free from the 
pragmatics of the commonsense world". The 
commonsense world is the world of “as is" and 
is couched in the "indicative mood”; the world 
of liminality, performance and play is in the “as 
if” of the “subjunctive mood". “Communitas", 
another of Turner's key ideas - the sense of 
being in harmony with one’s fellows - also 
occurs here. Finally, and most important, such 
arenas are reflexive: the clown is the ludic ex- 
emplar of a certain kind of radical reflexivity. 
“In reflexivity one is at once one’s subject and 
direct object, not only in a cognitive way, but 
also existentially”; and Turner adds that the 
deepest form of reflexivity is to confront one’s 
conscious with one’s unconscious self. Here 
phenomenology and psychoanalysis come into 
his analysis, and we pass into what Turner calls 
"the anthropology of experience”. 

Though always sympathetic to psychoanaly- 
sis, Turner did not apply its theory directly to 
the subject-matter of anthropology until 1980 , 
when he wrote an extraordinary paper, “Con- 
flict in Social Anthropological and Psychoana- 
lytical Theory" (Chapter Six). In (his he ex- 
amines Umbanda, the Brazilian cult of posses- 
sion recorded by Yvonne Velho. Velho had 
used Turner's own notion of social drama to 
analyse Umbanda, but Turner himself, with 
characteristic self-criticism, found her model 
restrictive for two reasons. First, it was de- 
veloped in small-scale societies and so had to 
be recast to suit a more complex social order. 
Second, he sees his early analysis as restrictive 
because it relied exclusively on the statements 
of informants, whereas in cases such as 
Umbanda, informants are “themselves influ- 
enced by unconrious factors* - wishes, 
■anxieties, ego defence mechanisms - which are 
inaccessible to the research methods and tech- 
niques of social anthropology”. So Turner now 
expands the notion of social drama to include 
the larger psychosocial field, especially when it 
comes to the study of such liminaJ and ludic 
phenomena as Umbanda. Using Freud’s idea 
that a neurosis arises where the ego cannot 
mediate between id and reality, TUmer sug- 
gests that the cultural symbols of the Umbanda 
in some measure substitute for the feebleness 
of the ego. Furthermore, “cultural defences" 
permit the neurotic to break away from his 
isolation and participate with gusto in the 
social drama of Umbanda. 

This emphasis on process and experience 
places the individual in the centre of the stage, 
as the creator of society and culture at the same 
time as being created by them. To concentrate 
on process is to play down the importance of 
systems or structures, since by definition pro- 
cess is “intersysteralc’’. It also “dereifies collec- 
tive representations" and helps to “modify or 
subvert social meanings, even, in some cases, 
to change the character and structure of com- 
mon sense". Moreover, the investigator him- 
self becomes part of the social field being in- 
vestigated, a position once again in sharp con- 
trast with the conventional "stance of detach- 
ment” of the social anthropologist. 

How can this interest in process and experi- 
ence be justified philosophically? In 1975 
Turner encountered the work of Wilhelm 
Dilthey and by 1980 he felt that he had been 
“a Dlltheyaii ail along". Dilthey, says Turner, 
had no a priori theory of knowledge, but be- 
lieved that thought structures and meaning 
. arise from the experience of living in the world. 
Lived experience or Erlebnis is central to 
knowledge. Turner argues. that although Dilth- 
ey did not deal explicitly with it, he impjicitly 
recognized "the salience of unconscious ex- 
perience’’. ’ ■ . • ■ 

Turner attempts to reinterpret Dilthey to 
provide a philosophy; for the anthropology of 
experience. This comes out clearly in his de- 
fence of such controversial nptipns as Yer- 
steheti or that psychic empathy which enables 

us according to Dilthey, to "uriderstaod" hd 

author’s mind. Not sb, says Turner. Id i his. in- 
genious reinterpretation pf Verstehen,-\ it is not 
a mystical co-participation , but rather ^’one 


mind engaging another mind". Translated into 
anthropology, Verstehen becomes “intcrcultu- 
ra! reflexivity to understand mint her mentality 
by interpretation of its cultural expression", an 
understanding made possihlc by the fact of the 
psychological unity of mankind. It is also desir- 
able because wc can learn more about 
ourselves from others, since cultural forms ex- 
press unconscious contents denied to personal 
introspection. 

Turner protests against the grounding of 
anthropology on too narrow n methodological 
or epistemological base. Instead we must have 
a vision of humanity, of being human in the 
particular societies we study. Hence the attrac- 
tion of Dilthey. Such vision must be built on a 
variety of sources both personal and historical, 
but draw also on the empirical knowledge 
gathered by the human sciences. So Turner 
docs not reject the heritage of social anthro- 
pology and of structuralism: but he decent res 
them and forces us to consider issues tradi- 
tionally relegated to the background. To deal 
with these we need a vision of the psycho- 
biological unity of mankind, and it is impossi- 
ble to do justice to the almost prophetic vision 
of Chapter Eleven here, “Brain, Body and 
Culture”, except to urge people to read it. In 
speculative mood, Turner urges us to consider 
how cultural forms rooted in human experi- 
ence might themselves be rooted in the brain - 
in the older structures such as the Limbic system 
(the scat of the emotions), and the newer 
mammalian ncocortex; and especially in rela- 
tion to the division of the cerebral hemispheres 
into left and right control functions. Turner 
does not link specific cultural forms to genetic 
conditions or localize them in the brain, but 
rather rephrases the issue as “a series of sym- 
biotic coadaptations between what might be 
called culture types and genotypes". Given 
that our knowledge of the brain is stjll rela- 
tively rudimentary, neither he nor anyone else 
could hope to find definitive answers to the 
relation between symbolic forms and brain 
neurophysiology, but he asks the right kinds of 
question that should orient and animate our 
thoughts in the future. 


One thing Victor Turner was not: he was 
no systematizes and where (hesitantly) he 
attempts to be the Talcott Parsons of the 
anthropology of experience, lie fails. The last 
chapter, dealing with the “universal of per- 
formance", is unconvincing. His superb analy- 
sis of social drama falters when universalized 
into a general theory of performance. Worse 
still is his grand evolutionary scheme of cultu- 
ral genres, in which the “liminal" (of simpler 
societies) develops into the “liminoid” of com- 
plex ones: the restriction of the liminal to 
special localized arenas in complex societies 
makes for too artificial a distinction between 
pre -literate and industrial cultures. 

Finally, I lose contact with Turner when his 
vision spills over into the numinous, an occupa- 
tional haznrd for some of the best minds in 
contemporary hermeneutics like Paul Ricoeur 
and Hans-Georg Gadamar. I doubt whether 
we need it. Turner says that Friedrich von 
Miigel was seen as something “worse than por- 
nography” in the positivist trndition of anthro- 
pology in which he was raised (as was the read- 
ing of Freud, I might add). Yet 1 question 
whether we need such notions of von Hfigel's 
as “the Supreme Richness, the unspeakable 
Concreteness, the overwhelming A liven css of 
God" as any part of an ontology for the human 
sciences. Anthropologists today , at least in the 
United States, are questioning the very found- 
ations of their enterprise, and the discipline 
needs, more than ever, Turner's vision and 
generous humanity. As for von HUgel.I would 
prefer to bid him farewell with Yeats's words: 
“So get you gone, von Hiigel, though with 
blessings on your head". 

The National Trust Guide to Traditional Cus- 
toms of Britain by Brian Shuel (200pp. Webb 
and Bower. £12.95. 086350051 X)contains the 
author's first-hand accounts, illustrated with 
his own photographs, of over 150 ceremonies 
and customs enacted during the year through- 
out the United Kingdom, including well- 
known ones such as morris dancing, boundary 
riding and ale tasting, in addition to less 
familiar customs such os blessing the seH. 


PIETY AND PATRONAGE IN RENAISSANCE VENICE 

Bellini, Titian, and the' Franciscans 
Rona Goffen 

This book deals with art history, Venetian history, Franciscan history, and family 
history - all of which are embodied in the altarpieces commissioned by the noble 
Pesaro family for the church of S. Maria Qloriosa dei Frari and painted by the 
greatest masters of Venetian art, Bellini and Titian. 

59 b & w illus. + 4 colour plates £30.00. 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE LABOURING POOR 

Antwerp, 1770-1860 
Catharina Us 

In the first thorough study of social dislocation in a major European city during the 
Industrial Revolution, Catharina Lis presents these interpretations with a 
penetrating analysis of the processes that caused the growth of a large, segregated, 
impoverished urban proletariat. £16.50. 

PIAGET’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Genetic Epistemology and Scientific Reason 
Richard F. Kitchener 

Philosopher-psychologist Richard F. Kitchener draws from Piaget's untranslated 
works to provide the first comprehensive sudy in Engtish of Piaget’s genetic 
epistemology. £22.00. 

THE MUSIC OF PAUL HINDEMITH 
David Neumeyer 

In the first stylistic and technical study of Hindemith's music to make full use of 
current analytic systems, Neumeyer offers a fresh interpretation of Hindemith'S 
early music and the well-known works of his middle period, including Mathis der 
Maler, Ludus Tonalis, and the revised Marienlebeh. , 

Composers of the Twentieth Century. £30.00. 

SOVIET POWER AND THE THIRD WORLD 

Rajan Menon 

This important and topical book analyses the military aspects of Soviet policy 
towards the Third World nnd reaches some surprising and provocative conclusions. 
£18.50. 

THE BURGER COURT 

The Counter- Revolution That Wnsn’t 

edited by Vincent Blast foreword by Anthony Lewis - 

This major reassessment of the Burger Court examines the court's work in various 

controversial areas and reaches the surprising conclusion that its record is less 

conservative than had been expected. Now in paper, £12.95., 

Yale University Press 

13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON WC1B 3JF. 
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Rosemary Ashton 

Gertrude himmelfarb 

Marriage and Morals Among the Victorians 
and other essays 
253pp. Faber. £ 1 5.95. 

0571 139423 

Burke is the hero of this volume, though none 
of its essays is devoted to him. In fact, most of 
the writers discussed ~ ranging from Godwin 
and Bentliam to the modern scholar Michael 
Oakeshott by way of Macaulay, Disraeli, 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and Bloomsbury — 
arc anti-heroes. Gertrude Himmelfnrh’s aim is 
to uttack those who lay claim to our attention 
as thinkers yet who seem to her lo lack "a large 
tolerance for complexity" and the kind or mor- 
al imagination which makes for the all-impor- 
tant sustaining of civilization. “Moral imagina- 
tion" is a phrase borrowed from Burke's Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France and tel- 
lingly juxtaposed with the poor sham "civiliza- 
tions" celebrated by those who proposed as 
solutions to society's problems utility (Bcnth- 
ani). anarchic or repressive utopias (Godwin 
and Bentliam respectively), compulsory social- 
ism (the Webbs), or the selfish “brave new 
world" of a social, intellectual and sexual dlite 
(the Bloomsbury group). As we shall see, only 
two subjects - Disraeli and Oakeshott - 
escape n good whipping. 

Gertrude Uiniinclfurb's method of chastiz- 
ing the misguided is ns intelligent nnd interest- 
ing as her Burkeian view of society itself. 
Generally she lets her subjects condemn them- 
selves by quoting fully and judiciously from 
their works both public nnd private. In some 
cases - most notnbly Bentham’s - nothing 
more is needed. Those who have not read 
Benlhani but have a vague idea that he was an 
important thinker probably on the side of the 
angelscannot but be astonished by the absurdi- 
ty and callousness of his argument, quoted 
here, in favour of improved pauper manage- 


ment. Wc might be in the hilarious but night- 
marish world of Alice when we read the great 
reformer's suggest ion that paupers' children be 
taught “morality" in terms of two basic pro- 
positions: 

1 . That the condition they are doomed to is as good a 
one, i.e., as favourable to happiness, as any 
other. 

2. That ir it were not. no efforts which they could use 
by the display of collective force would have any 
tendency to improve it. 

But nothing is left to chance. A non-alert 
reader might accept even this, and certainly 
many readers may be predisposed to admire, if 
not Bentham. then Godwin, the Webbs, or the 
self-glamorizing Bloomsbury set. It is a matter 
of conscience for Himmelfarb to correct such 
predispositions, and she does so by various 
means. Each essay has a shape and a strategy. 
Most of them begin with the author ranging the 
opposition before us. Thus not only did Benth- 
am think himself a wise philanthropist, but so 
also have thought “almost all" his biographers, 
commentators and editors. Fabianism 
“appears" to be “eminently modest and 
meliorist, pragmatic and pluralist, non-ideolo- 
gical nnd non-utopian, a gentle, decent, safe 
prescription for a better society". There is a 
duty to show those inclined to accept this "be- 
nign image" - and Himmelfarb takes them to 
be a majority, oral least a significant number - 
that there are in Fabianism elements both sinis- 
ter (Beatrice Webb’s approval of Stalinist Rus- 
sia in 1932) and nbsurd (the examples here, 
though, relate almost exclusively to the 
Webbs’ marriage). Having built up, sometimes 
over-ingenious ly, the size and numbers of her 
antagonists, Himmelfarb then sets about de- 
flating them. 

The strategy is stimulating, witty, stylish, 
and sometimes convincing. Lylton Strachey 
and his fellow deriders of their Victorian ances- 
tors nre magnificently derided in their turn. 
What we might call the higher gossip is called in 
to help. Sober but trenchant summaries of the 
social and sexual permutations of the group 


alternate with quotations of their sayings on 1833 quoted here: " 
the Victorians (dismissive), the First World are like the Unitari 
War (also dismissive), personal friendship Imagination in theii 
(ecstatic). As Keynes put it, "We do rather governs Mankind.” 
permeate and combine". To the objection that it is a figure like Mic 
Himmelfarb shows us only the worst aspects of live political philosi 
Bloomsbury one might answer in her defence holder of fair play, 
that the worst is both dreadful and typical. of government is th 
Moreover, and this matters more than the re- umpire administerir 

lish with which she expresses her distaste for -who emerges as th 

their distastefulness, she relates their attitudes lectual hero in a wc 

shrewdly to the "precariousness” of a late attitude. His views f 
Victorian morality which “tried to maintain they do not emerge 
itself without the sanctions and consolations of because, though "pi 

religion, but that was too impoverished ... to ogy’’, he has an imp 
transmit itself to the next generation”. If one ideology with ideas, 
has a complaint, it is that this position is less both.tobeimpatien 
argued than assumed, that Himmelfarb spends of mind." 
more time disapproving than proving. It would Oakeshott’s is, or 
have been interesting to see her pursue two great British traditii 
lines of thought thrown out in a passing foot- optimistic, conserve 
note. The note refers to the "mavericks" lacks is a “Continen 
among the late Victorians, those who did not taking the larger vie 
spend their time substituting education and uses Nietzsche from 
practical morality for lost religious certainties. this fact about Britis 
Such were Oscar Wilde, Max Beerbohm, Au- all the more surprisii 
brey Beardsley. Arthur Symons. "But they the element of Germ 

never had anything like the influence of on Victorian thinkii 

Bloomsbury. And Blpomsbury itself felt no that "the most seric 

connection with them." Himmelfarb stimu- came “not from p 

lates us here, as so often, to ask why. Strauss and Feuerbi 

The moral imagination which she so values and from Darwinisn 

appears only fleetingly in these fighting essays. her misrepresent Ai 

She claims it for Disraeli, whom she shows at then, as she herself 

his endearing and puzzling best rather than at imagination but the 

his less endearing and equally puzzling worst. that she is concern! 
Despite his posing and ambivalence, he is on essays. She does so p 
the right side , as is evident from a diary entry of persuasively. 

From facts to feelings 


1833 quoted here: "The Utilitarians in Pn| itl 

are like the Unitarians in Religion, Bo ht 

Imagination m their systems, and InJZ 
governs Mankind." And in the present m 2 
it is a figure like Michael Oakeshort-conZ? 
tive political philosopher, English wit srZ 
holder of fair play, whose idea of the fu nc Z 
of government is that of acting as non-p| a Z 
umpire administering agreed rules of the 12 
-who emerges as the nearest thing to an £ 
lectual hero in a work largely mock-heroic in 
attitude. His views are closely scrutinized and 
they do not emerge entirely unscathed, chieBi 
because, though "properly distrustful of ideoj 
ogy", he has an improper tendency "to equBtt 
ideology with ideas, to be equally suspidousof 
both, to be impatient with the rigorous exercise 
of mind." 

Oakeshott’s is, one might say, a mind In the 
great British tradition of Hume, sceptical yet 
optimistic, conservative yet not rigid. What he 
lacks is a “Continental" respect for ideas, for 
taking the larger view. Gertrude Himmelfarb 
uses Nietzsche from time to time to point ow 
this fact about British thought. It is, therefore, 
all the more surprising that she underestimate! 
the element of German philosophical influence 
on Victorian thinking, holding, for example, 
that "the most serious challenge to religion" 
came “not from philosophy" - ie, Hegel, 
Strauss and Feuerbach - "but from science! 
and from Darwinism especially". This make 
her misrepresent Arnold's contribution. But 
then, as she herself says, it is not the liberal 
imagination but the conservative imaginalioi 
that she is concerned to champion in these 
essays. She does so provocatively and (almost) 
persuasively. 
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DUDLEY BAINES 

Migration lira Mature Economy: Emigration 
and interna] migration in England and Wales 
1861-1900 

354pp. Cambridge University Press. £30 
0521 30153 X 

This is a valuable and awkward book: valuable 
in presenting new estimates of migratory flows 
and using these to test hypotheses about the 
character and causes of migration in late- 
Victorian England and Wales; awkward, in 
that its interpretative findings are mainly nega- 
tive, refuting or disturbing economic models of 
migratory behaviour in the past. 

In one sense, Dudley Baines's most striking 
arguments are consistent with those of other 
recent studies, which are of necessity full of 
statistical evidence, but which lead away from 
purely quantitative arguments to an apprecia- 
tion of what is not quantifiable - attitudes, 
reliefs, common knowledge - in population 
history. The most important of these influ- 
ences on demographic behaviour is the flow of 
Information. Baines shows that information 
about the kind of life and opportunities emig- 
rants enjoyed abroad was plentiful in late 
nineteenth-century England, In par t this was 
due to the decline in the cost of transport, 
which enabled perhaps 50 per cent of all Eng- 
lish emigrants to return to their native land in- . 
this period. Their experience added to a stock 
of knowledge about life overseas, and how to 
?oL the !^ e that 8 re ^ substantially after the 
1860s. English and Welsh emigrants were, 
therefore, mainly “chain” migrating towns- 
people who. drew from the common know- 
ledge of thejr urban contemporaries: Only a: 
minority (perhaps 30 per cent) were “stage” 
migrants, who were bom in the countryside 
and moved successively- from !the land to the . 
city, and then tb destinations outside Europe. 

Baines succeeds; In casting considerable 
doubt, on older interpretations of migration: 
Qild water is sprinkled liberally on those who 
have tried to separate '‘pulp’ fropi “push*' f a c- 
;t 0 rs; : whp have argued that irttornalandinte;- • 
, national migration are alternative rather than; 
.complementary phenomefl a; who have tried to. 
relatp om-iiiigratiOn to a non-existent late- 
Victorian agricultural de ; pressldn; l and who' 

:: ’have insisted nn th* . ... 


views are well documented and convincing, j 
despite a dense style of argumentation, andw f 
can be grateful to him for questioning the it- i 
ceived truths of a generation of scholars who. f 
like Brin ley Thomas, have offered essentially i 
economic explanations for migratory flows. j 

The strength of this kind of research is not is [ 
originality; Charlotte Erickson and othen 
have been advancing similar views for years, fi 
is rather that it provides an important new bash 
for shifting discussion of the "rationality'’ d 
decisions to migrate from the economic to 
the social sphere, from a consideration d 
strategies for the maximization of incomes to 
people’s broader social aspirations. 

The question arises, though, as to what a- 
planatory framework remains after all the nib- 
ble has been cleared away. As in other areasd 
demographic history, accounts of population 
dynamics which escape from economic deter- 
minism all too often have little (other than net ; 
data) to put in its place. The painstaking con- 
struction of reliable estimates of migraU*? 
flows is no mean achievement, but it mint 
surely be only a step on the way to a mp« 
satisfactory history of migration; data can ** 
er be - in and of themselves- an alternative to 
the available literature. High on the agemM 
demographic history must be a closer iniegrt - 
tion of the econometric and the sociological u 
accounting for population movements in tw 
past, and it is to be hoped that Dr Baines*^ ; 
other schola rs will increasingly turn their atteii; - 
tipn to this pressing arid difficult task. 

— ’ - , — r » ; • 
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, land, c/o Department of Modern History 
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ANDREW SINCLAIR 

The Red and the Blue: Intelligence, treason 
and the Universities 

175pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297788663 

The dedication of this books reads: “To Cam- 
bridge, right and wrong”. A juxtaposition of 
King's College chapel (framed in blue) and a 
hammer and a sickle (in red) brings home the 
connotations of the title on the front of the 
dustjacket, while on the back an oldish photo- 
graph of a youngish Andrew Sinclair smirks 
inscrutably. “He was suggested as a member of 
ihe Apostles, but was not accepted", we are 
told: "it was thought be would not keep the 
society’s oath of secrecy.” Now, evidently, it 
can be told. Here is the inside dope from some- 
one who “has lived through the historical 
events he analyses”. 

What do these amount to? It all begins in 
Cambridge, “where the world split in two in 
1932 or thereabouts with the discovery of ato- 
mic fission", a mere century after the founda- 
tion of the Conversazione Society, later known 
as the Apostles. Within a few pages we are well 
away with the higher sodomy, and Bertrand 
Russell has already been deprived of his Fel- 
lowship at Trinity, albeit for proclivities of a 

Lamentations 

D. A. N. Jones 

JEANNE MACKENZIE 

The Children of the Souls: A tragedy of the 
First World War 

224pp. Chatto and Windus. £14.95. 

070M 2847X 

This is a book about eight young men, sub- 
alterns of the ruling class, who died on active 
service during the First World War. It is hard to 
write about such men: they are felt to be almost 
sacrosanct. Yet if we look, as Jeanne Macken- 
zie does, at the lives of her subjects before the 
war, we see elements of light comedy. They 
were often frivolous, witty arid wilful. Julian 
Grenfell, Indeed, was a bloodthirsty youth, 
rather a bully in a boyish way. Patrick Shaw 
Stewart had a shameless appetite for success in 
competitions and he was ludicrously snobbish. 
Even the excellent Charles Lister annoyed 
many (though certainly not me) with his devo- 
tion to the Independent Labour Party. 
“Crowds of the roughest men”, wrote Grenfell 
in 1907, were flocking into Balliol asking: 
“Where’s the ’On C. Lister?" Lister was rusti- 
cated for hls.behavlour at a bump supper, when 
H he seized the Jiinior Dean of Trinity and 
waltzed him round a bonfire”, and went off, 
penitent, to work at a Mission in the East End - 
though he still managed to secure a First in 
Greats, to demonstrate his dutiful spirit. . 

• Mackenzie rehearses the scherzo of their 
brief Ryes, before the tragic finale, without 
striking a jarring note. The first three pages 
admirably encapsulate the story of the book, 
theme and Its tone. Raymond Asquith and 
Katharine Horner are holding their wedding, 
rccepllon at 10 Downing Street and several 
amusing,' dandified, Saki-like remarks are 
quoted .-; but . the passage concludes with 
somhre reflections on how easy was the path 
front “Shboting parties on the estate to raiding 
parties to the trenches" arid how the young 
•nan's nbtion of courage, nurtured by a classic- 
Wcdmjatlon, “transmuted altruistic self-sacri- 
we irito fatalistic self-destruction”. Sometimes 
It s f emalmost '-fey u , in the old sense, aware 
the y are soon to die. 

She describes the eight men -and their wives 
/^girlfriends^ as. ‘‘children of the Squjs". The 
• 'Z^^ ^Cto-dpminated .by women, the (hen 
nded to' go: to Oxford and , unlike the Cam- 
rib they rather prided thefoselves 

. wt' being exclusive. Their nickname was 
• ^ 0n a spirit of mockery: they 

: ^° ^ themselves “the Gang" and 
- PmKkSr 1 ?J en < a hed themselves "the Coterie": 
V QDably the • Iast 'survivpi: 6f the Coterie was 
. ^ WanaCoo per; who Is often quoted in 

^ i beautiful, portrait. of. bet 
*/’ Adorns trie dustjacket, as pn 


different kind - his supposed anti-war activi- 
ties. Rupert Brooke has been laid to rest. Duff 
Cooper tells Lady Diana Manners, “Our gen- 
eration becomes history instead of growing 
up." John Maynard Keynes writes The Econo- 
mic Consequences of the Peace. "Vengeance", 
he predicts, “will not limp." The Apostles 
march on. G. E. Moore pops up to ask, “What 
exactly do you mean?" Virginia and Vanessa 
waft in from Gordon Square. More buggery. 
Wittgenstein inquires of Russell, “Do you 
think I am an obsolete idiot?” Lytton Strachey 
is asked, "What would you do if a German 
officer tried to rape your sister?" 

If the story sometimes seems as full of quota- 
tions os Hamlet, the introduction of a reference 
to Alan Bennett serves as an appropriately 
clandestine tribute to the author of Forty Years 
On, which must be the real model for the work. 
Less adroit than the master in milking a cliche 
or turning nostalgia inside out, Sinclair none 
the less contrives his effects with a practised 
literary facility. He has delved into the pub- 
lished oeuvre on Bloomsbury and Cambridge 
and science and spies for many of his evocative 
snippets, and duly records his indebtedness at 
the end (though the notion that Andrew 
Boyle's gaff-blowing book was called Chariots 
of Treason is rather too good to be true). 

Intelligence is the theme of the book and the 
author is suitably wary in approaching it: 

The confusion between intelligent people, the &c- 


image of the Coterie, that set of whom only the 
women reached middle age. 

The men who died were Raymond Asquith 
and his brother-in-law, Edward Horner, the 
Grenfell brothers, the Charteris brothers, 
Charles Lister and Patrick Shaw Stewart. They 
had spent much of their lives in single-sex 
institutions, like Eton and Balliol. and were 
used to writing letters about their masculine 
achievements and problems to women who 
admired, advised and consoled them. They 
had a pleasing knack of putting things mildly, 
telling their mothers, nannies and sweethearts 
the latest news of the masculine world before 
they came home for the vacations -or on leave. 
“I had rather a surfeit of the fair sex at the end 
of the holidays", admitted Julian Grenfell, 
quite glad to return to Balliol, to “roughness 
and a world of men". Army life seemed, at 
first, not dissimilar: their letters home took 
much the same tone, designed to excite the 
ladies but not to worry them. “I adore war", 
wrote Julian Grenfell to his mother ~ and she 
proudly published his letter in The Times. 

When Julian died, his brother Billy (himself 
soon to die) wrote to Cynthia Asquith: "The 
barrier between two worlds is so gallantly and 
lightheartedly crossed here by many, every 
day, that one hardly feel it as a separation 
. . . Charles Lister expressed a more angry 
fatalism: "No peace will be of a very lasting 
character. We shall go on fighting, and finally 
sicken the working-classes of the whole per- 
formance . . . ”. Patrick Shaw Stewart wrote 
to the Grenfells’ mother, expressing his “new 
despair and new rage at this iron nightmare in 
which we live >• . . ". Raymond Asquith wrote 
to his wife: “I hppe people have stopped by 
now talking of the elevating and revivifying 
effect of the War ; ... The suggestion that it 

elevates the character is hideou To be 

killed in action would gracefully set arrest 
many urgent and recurring anxieties. It has 
seemed to me of late that my only point was 
being a potential corpse. . . *\ The letters 
home wete becoming more candid. 

It seems that many of these young men had 
persuaded themselves that they were willing to 
die; for there was no point in living. The 
Women were left to lament the Waste. Diana 
Cooper, wretchedly observing the procession 
of death a* one friend fell after another, singled 
out Patrick Shaw Slewnrt, that eager go-getter, 
as the only one who retained an appetite for 
life. “Patrick would so hale to be dead”, she 
said . “I hate never fell this about the rest of the 
procession.” Jeanne Mackenzie supports this 
view. She believes that these young men, living 
in an “apocalyptic age",: saw themselves even . 
before the War as men at the end of a tradition, 1 
a species soon to become extinct. “They; had 
grow Up”, slw^aySi"in. 8 S 0 pieiyJhflt was half 

jn jove with death." , : i ; : 


quisitinn of intelligence by fair or foul menn*, the 
organisation of an intelligence service, and the dis- 
tillation of intelligence far political or economic use, 
is the qinigmire where the intelligent sink and 
(reason festers. 

The story is partly the familiar one of how Guy 
Burgess and Donald Maclean, Kim Philby and 
Anthony Blunt were recruited as Soviet spies 
on the strength of their undergraduate com- 
munist enthusiasm. “More important to the 
Kremlin than its few agents among the Apos- 
tles", the author cautions us, “were the scien- 
tists who met in Trinity at the Kapitsa Club, 
weekly and openly, to discuss with the Russian 
physicist Peter Kapitsa the latest discoveries in 
their fields of research." 

If Kapitsa, with his thirteen years at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, epitomized the open 
conspiracy of science, broadcasting its findings 
in international journals, he also came to sym- 
bolize the closing of the frontiers in nn era of 
ideological conflict. Detained in the Soviet Un- 
ion after 1934, he trod u strait path be tween the 
claims of socialism, science, citizenship nnd 
Stalinism, in all of which lie professed some 
degree of confidence. The real secrets in the 
emerging nuclear age were those which disin- 
terested research had wrested from nature: 
knowledge once discovered which could not be 
undiscovered, nor the means of its rediscovery 
effectively concealed. Sinclair coinmcnls, 
“There was no need for moles among scientists 
in the age of Rutherford. They worked wher- 
ever they could." 

It is at about this point that the book gets 
lost. Admittedly, E. M. Forster is at hand to 
declare that if it were a choice of betraying his 
country or betraying his friend, he hoped he 
would have the guts to betray his country. But 
nobody says "Only connect". Instead the 
kaleidoscope keeps turning. Peter Kapitsa 
goes to Russia; Julian Bell and John Comford 
go to Spain. None of them comes back to Cam- 
bridge; nor, it must be said, does the author. 


World war sweeps up the scientists and spies 
alike, each plying their trade in a sweat of 
apprehension about the deadly rivalries of 
power politics. By 1945 the atom bomb has 
eclipsed Cambridge's other claims to make a 
brave new world. “The acts of the Apostles 
were small change to the constructions of the 
Cavendish." The writing is on the wall. The 
post-war Apostles start fancying each others’ 
wives. C. P. Snow talks of two cultures, and 

F. R. Leavis bites his knees. Things fall apart, 
the centre cannot hold. John Gross introduces 
signed reviews in the TLS. 

The Apostolic conventions had clearly fallen 
on unpropilious times. Good riddance to this 
“minor tradition of dandestinity and coterie”, 
proclaims the author, while affirming the valid- 
ity of Cambridge’s major scientific tradition of 
unfettered inquiry and free, disclosure of its 
fruits. This is a moral of a kind, and not an 
ignoble one, though it is sometimes difficult to 
see how it is derived from the narrative that has 
gone before. One thing seems indisputable: 
the mistake made by some of the Apostles lay 
in trying-to keep the higher sodomy but not the 
atom bomb a secret from the Russians. 

A History 1 of Gtmvilie and Cains College by 
Christopher Brooke (354pp. Boydcll and 
Brewer. £19.50. 0 851 15 423 9) has recently 
been published. Professor Sir William Wade, 
the present Mnster, writes in his preface. “All 
who have lived within the walls of Caius will 
have had the feeling of continuity with the past 
and will have wondered about the conditions of 
life of their predecessors over more than six 
centuries. In this book . . . room is found not 
only for staple commodities such as the deeds 
and misdeeds of Masters, the achievements of 
fellows and the growth of the buildings, but 
also for the Boat Club, the bedmakers and the 
son of the College cook who became u fellow 
in 1674 and ended ns Regius Professor of 
Physic.” 
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ft used to be alleged that the comparative study 
of religion was apt to make one comparatively 
religious. No doubt the subject was attractive, 
but the variety of choice inhibiting. It could 
also be said that the study of theology is apt to 
unsettle faith. The reason is not far to seek. 
Critical theology (■’modern" theology) ques- 
tions the sncrosanctity of accepted authorities. 
Whereas pre -critic.nl theology assumed that 
there were certain beliefs, associated perhaps 
with certain events - the accepted dogmas and 
data - which gave faith its essential framework 
and theology its fundamental axioms, critical 
theology takes these “givens" as material for 
cross-examination rather than unquestioning 
assent. Tested evidence is demanded in place 
of bare testimony. So the traditional author- 
ities are moved from the bench to the witness- 
box, and their utterances there nppear in a 
different Eight. 

This being the case, students of theology 
expecting it to consolidate faith with under- 
standing often experience puzzlement and 
alarm, 'rheology and faith turn out to be un- 
easy partners. One or other, it seems, will have 
to be relinquished; or at least they must both be 
kept in separate compartments. But surely, it 
may be retorted, one can be both critical and 
believing; cross-examination does not neces- 
sarily prove the witness to be unreliable. True. 
Nevertheless, if one accepts the validity of the 
process of cross-exumining, does one still 
believe in precisely the same way? 

J. L. Houldcn argues, in Connections, that 
the critical approach nurtures a •'sensibility" 
which ill matches the sensibility of faith, at 
least as this is commonly understood. Whereas 
the latter is passionate, committed and 
assured, the former is dispassionate, distanced 
and provisional. Thus it is not only the out- 
come of historical criticism that may perplex 
the believer; more important, it is its very man- 
ner and method. Furthermore, in the develop- 
ment of this intellectual discipline we have 
learned, for better or worse, to be more self- 
conscious, more alert to the variety of influ- 
ences, psychological and social, affecting the 
ways in which we appropriate, articulate and 
express the primal vision of faith. Historical 
analysis reveals the varieties and discontin- 
uities of our religious responses and interpreta- 
tions. What we affirm on the basis of faith 
depends as much on what we bring to the ex- 
perienceof faith as on the nature oflhat experi- 
ence itself. It is therefore mistaken to think 
that there can be some single, essential, 
normative doctrinal expression of faith. Even 
in the New Testament, as recent scholarship 
has shown, we find more than one way of 
understanding and expressing the impact and 
significance of Jesus; and who is to say that any 
one way is more valid than any other? 

If, then, critical theology has nurtured a 
bifurcation of sensibilities, has* systematic 
theology done anything to reintegrate them? 
Not much. In the university, theology has split 
. into a number of more or less independent 
disciplines, each with its own specific interest 
and approach, and in this process systematic 
theology too has suffered the same fate: the 
doctrines it deals with, taken out of their ori- 
ginal flesh-and-blood context, have acquired a . 
kind of abstract and unreal existence of their 
own, and the way in which the subject is gener- 
1 ally pursued does not topch the heart of our 
present problem. 

There is, however,. Houldem suggests, still 
room for hope. Forit turns out that the spirit of 1 
critical theology is not unlikeithe spirit of that 
strand of traditional fnilh which affirms God’s ’ 
.unkmnynbilily, emphasizes the importance of : 
symbol, metaphor and parable, gives pride of. ■■ 
place, in theological language, to the via nega- 
tiva and recognizes in the fife of faitii the need 
for a kind of disciplined detachment. Never- i 
theiess, a price lias to be paid for taking this . i 
path towards reintegratioh.. The martper and i 
matter pF critical a ad historical enqti fry must be . < 
accepted for what they flre. ^|s entuils the ' l 
retyogpllipp flf &e 


been, and will always be, varieties of Christian 
interpretation and response. Doctrines, there- 
fore, must be treated ns "soft” rather than 
“hard”, that is, as signposts and pointers 
to the truth rather than literal descriptions 
uf transcendent fact. 

In the second part of his book Houldcn takes 
a number of topics and, using the insights 
which he has gained from his New Testament 
studies, develops the kind of approach which 
he has in mind. He suggests, for example, that 
belonging to n tradition is a much more subtle 
and elusive thing than simply repealing certain 
beliefs and practices which became standard at 
some period in the past. Past history may 
properly be used to illuminate present prob- 
lems, but it is the present nnd the future, rather 
than the past, which should be allowed to de- 
termine both belief and action. In contempor- 
ary ethical decisons Christians should cer- 
tainly druw inspiration and a sense of direction 
from the New Testament, but the decisions 
they make must be their own in the light of 
their best understanding of what the present 
.situation morally requires. 

So far there need not be much controversy. 
It is widely accepted that wc have to distinguish 
carefully between tnulitio and Irmlitu, the liv- 
ing process of trudition and the traditions 
which are handed down and which may vary 
from age to age. Again, Christian cthicists 
widely recognize (hut the New Testament can- 
not be expected to provide direct answers to 
the moral problems of today. More controver- 
sial, however, is Houlden's discussion in chap- 
ters entitled “The Resurrection" and “What to 
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Believe about Jesus”. Assuming that “the re- 
surrection” refers to both event and interpreta- 
tion, and maintaining that there is no agree- 
ment in the New Testament about the nature 
either of the event or of the interpretation, he 
argues that the apocalyptic context In which 
resurrection-belief is at home is totally alien 
from our ways of thinking today. He then urges 
that it is more fruitful to attend to the total 
impact of Jesus, including his teaching and 
ministry, of which “the resurrection” is a kind 
of symbol or icon, than to insist upon any single 
resurrection event-interpretation as the neces- 
sary and determining ground of Christian faith 
and hope. 

In his final chapter Houlden quotes from 
William Plomer’s poem “A Church in Bavar- 
ia", in which the poet speaks of Christ as “a 
sunrise of love enlarged”; and Houlden ends 
his book: “Plomer put both words to us with 
deliberation, lest we neglect either the love or 
the enlargement .... In that purpose, theolo- 
gy and religion can meet happily." 

In general, I find Houlden’s approach 
theologically persuasive and religiously help- 
ful, though now and again he seems to me to 
stress the more obvious discontinuities at the 
expense of (lie more subtle but equally real 
continuities. His emphasis on the priority of 
love over the intellect in the quest for God puts 
him in honourable company - for example, 
among recent contemporaries both Bernard 
Lonergan and H. H. Price said as much - and 
his suggestion that the critical intellect might 
give an ascetical detachment to the response of 
love is valuable. The possibility and import- 
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To the fascinated amateur. New Testament 

> scholarship resembles psychoanalysis in having 
I rules and a vocabulary expressing judgments 
l peculiar to its trained and isolated circle. 

Time and number are shrunk to fit its con- 
fines. “Tradition" can mean the memory of eye- 
i witnesses, and hapax legomenon means, not a 

■ word occurring only once in extant Greek liter- 

■ ature, but a word used once in the New Testa- 
ment, or even once in a single book, however 
common it may be in Greek outside the New 
Testament. The subject, by tradition (on a 
time-scale more normally associated with that 
word), is austerely introverted, its contro- 
versies sophisticated, subtle, often brilliant 
but, to the outsider, unconvincing. 

Both the exciting books under review are 
written - as The Parables in the Gospels by 
John Drury is dedicated - "for those who 
fire not contented with the status quo in 
Gospel criticism”. Michael Goulder, one of the 
seven essayists contributing to Alternative 
Approaches to New Testament Study, edited by 
A. E. Harvey, most vehemently puis the only 
conviction which six of them have in common: 
that existing gospel criticism is "a house built 
. . on sand”, whose shakiness Is concealed from 
the inhabitants by "the historical development 
of their paradigm, which has deprived them of 
any means of knowing when they are wrong". 

It Is certainly like stepping on a needle, wheii 
one has read six essays not one of which is 
compatibly while several are wholly incorti- 
. -patible, with all the. rest, to come across the 
assurance of .th6 seventh, by Leslie Houlden, 
that, compared to New Testament scholars, 
doctrinal theologians are "an anarchic lot". 

Yet, though Goulder hutkes a powerful case 
against the fallacies of existing arguments, his 
own positive attempts* are oped to similar 
. attacks. To him, for example, thq use of two 
animal images in d single saying, whidh occurs 
only ill Matthew, is d “ddcisiye argutnent^ that 
1 these sayings were , the work of M&itfcew an<L 
vriPTqf Jesus ' The nrgumeJitseoms atbtftvredei' t 


and for me is "decisively" confuted by one of 
the clearest, though oddest facts about Jesus’ 
style, that in all biblical literature he alone 
finds camels comic or even worthy of specific 
observation. For "straining at gnats and swal- 
lowing camels’’ is one of Goulder’s Matthaean 
inventions, while the other instance, the camel 
through the needle’s eye, is Synoptic. Of 
course, Matthew may have noticed this latter, 
unique saying and modelled his own on it. But 
is one not in this rarefaction of argument stand- 
ing with Pontius Pilate, confronted with Jesus, 
and asking “What is truth?”? 

The limits of the subject incline scholars to 
belief in the mutual impenetrability of cul- 
tures. Harvey, Gerald Downing and Duncan 
Derrett counter this by stressing the inter- 
dependence of Jewish and Gentile culture 
under the Roman Empire. The results reach to 
the present day.. Downing, for example, quotes 
Philo’s remark that “the view is widely current 
that all things in the world run along automati- 
cally (automatds)", which shakes (he common 
present-day assumption that New Testament 
writers not remote from Philo in culture were 
bound in a universe of supernatural causation 
from which we are free. Is it possible that Jesus 
was aware of this overtone to the word auto- 
mate when he used it of the earth in the parable 
ot the seed growing secretly? 

Drury in his book wants to focus the whole 
mterest of the New Testament on the breaking 
of the barrier between the Jewish and Gentile 
cultures. This interest mirrors a struggle which 
goes on within himself between the New Testa- 
ment histprian and the general reader. As 

w! r , .u r e J Xa,np!ei Drur y bribes the para- 
ble of the demons and the empty house as 
psychologically telling and haunting, yet diffi- 

f P '?i n ten *» of Jesus’, precise pur- 
pose . As historian, Drury gives an interpreta- 
tion concerning the devastation of Palestine 

lnZ»V°f Vhi ^ 0 general reader might 
appear far-fetched and, whatever else it is Is 

Thesehf % ra ll y telling and haumlngV 
The scheme of the book, an insistence that the , 

Sri S Tnn"" t i , r f ymorethan Dostoevsky’s 
qm u* r yie,d m meaning if/i_ 

lnno^t an n^ 0aC u im;iererni ^ SeX,raCtthem =be- 

nK- , : ^ n,ry i h0 rcHt,eri S0 als0 d ° ^ hc Ctfccl- 
InH ft?* u parab!es i0 the Old Testament 

stri^thft7i Pha ‘ drift Is to 

** P^le. .As, 
reader,, he recognizes Paul fo be a parabolist 

woAte ,s P er h a Pfl less: sensitively at 
work in his harehness On Paul's 'maghifitent 
wresthngs in thdughtv bektise. 


ance of combining sureness in religion., 
tentativeness in theology was deartoth,^ 
and nund of Ian Ramsey. FuXrJn * n 
symbolic nature of much religion 

t a h C e° S ubjcct. ,eme am ° nfi th ° Sewh °S r 

One might almost say that, revolution^ 
he may appear, Houlden stands in a good m 
tion. My main question, however iswJ* 
he is sufficiently sensitive to the cenlraliivh 
some fundamental sense, of the claims of i 
He admits there must be some kind ofChriu 
ian identity, but he never makes it very dewfa 
what this consists. The varying responses t 
Jesus are, after all , not simply alternative safe 
of life. They are also different convict^ 
about what is the case; about, for example, fc 
being and character of God and the \wi> 
which he creates, sustains, redeems and L I 
fects the world. Religious language is cerlaioh 1 
in part expressive; but it is also in part rep^ f 
sentational, and also in part dogmatic, in & ' 
sense of setting the ground rules for articubt- 
ing the primal vision. It seems, from muchthzt 
he writes, that Leslie Houlden believes tki 
there is some original and pure religions u f 
perience, immediate and authentic, andtiuj 
attempts to articulate this are bound to disKm . 
and detract from that original purity. None At | 
less, experience and interpretation are insepai [ ' 
able moments in a determined and discipline [ 
attempt to discover what is the case, audit 
trace out the character of that religious Oita ' 
to which the human subject must endeavou, 
however imaginatively and creatively, ii» '' 
faithfully and obediently to respond. 
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many mystics they break the consistency of Ik 
literal level to reveal the allegorical tenor. Ai 
reader again, Drury deals well with the dura 
teristic uses of “light” and “vineyard" in «*d 
of the Gospels, and with the way in which Ik j 
characterization, “the sense of suspense, anJ ; 
the quality of pathos” of the parable of l It 
Prodigal Son match Luke’s general narrative j 

But Drury the historian cannot resist lr» 
ferring these stylistic observations to venfirt 
on authorship, to argue for example (bar Leri 
invented the Prodigal Soil, rather than pfcW 
it from his material because it was what N 
responded to. Luke's Greek style seems s 
Drury to support this position; but his exampb j 
simply show that Luke liked a more ordiffll 
Greek than Mark’s or Matthew’s, which is® 
argument at all for creative authorship. 

Perhaps it is the reader in Drury who pff- 
duces what the liistorian regards as "the ps- 
posterous position that if Jesus is the author® 
this parable then it must follow that there in j 
case for His authorship of Luke’s Gospel".® j 
doubt that is preposterous literally taken- B* ; 
it is not for from what, although New Tes» | 
mem scholars tend to dismiss it exhypoth&<* 
Infinitely the most probable hypothesis aw 
able to them, that the force which has createi 
out of some very imperfect speakers of Gte»> 
half a dozen writers of the highest genius.?* 
the impact of Jesus. The most HbeiWj 
contribution in Alternative Approaches to WJ 
Testament Study is that of John Ridies ? 
Alan Millar, who behind a spiny barbed-* 

■ entanglement of theory argue .that J® 6 

employed radically original concepts. | 

Moreover Drury the reader and Drury £ j 
historian work in more consistent harmony 
their essay in Alternative Approaches tbs* 
The Parables in the Gospels, although the P 
sonal message which comes to them W" 11 , 

New Testament remains the revelation 
crossing of boundaries, a rite of P 35 ^.. 
“some new and practicable way. of P | 
embodied iii Mark’s baptism parralivf | 

work In harmony because they can 88^®. | 
statement riot so unlike the one abort i 
authorship of Luke: that Mark’s story j 
Strongly “impelled by nothing 
Spirit which: drives Jesus into the 
Longinus wrote in Oh the Sublime, 
beyond the ordinary lead their audience 
persuasion but to being shaken out ^ 

i selves.” New Testament scholars iti nP* 

■ their professional familiarity with their 

apt to forget that that is what It t^oes- 1DC1 u . ! 
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How human beings conceive what they are in 
themselves depends upon, among other things, 
the purposes they happen to have. But their 
purposes in turn depend, among other things, 
on how they happen to see themselves: not 
merely on the external predicaments within 
which they see themselves as situated, but on 
their own understanding of the self as agent 
and subject of experiences. The requirements 
of social roles can in some sense be observed 
directly; but the purposes of an agent are al- 
ways discovered and adopted in action. 

Their discovery or adoption depends upon a 
bewildering range of factors; on the history of 
economic, social and political organization in 
peace and war, of law and religious belief and 
philosophy, of language, literature and scien- 
tific inquiry; and on individual genetic differ- 
ences and the contingencies of encounters with 
parents, siblings, lovers, friends and enemies 
throughout a lifetime. Human societies have 
differed drastically across time and space in the 
ways in which they have construed the signifi- 
cance of individual lives and individual agency. 
The differences between their constructions 
can be seen in at least two sharply contrasted 
ways: as blank facts about the history of the 
species or as relatively (but contingently) insu- 
lated explorations of a single question: of what 
it really means to be a particular person or self, 
in the face of the external predicaments that lie 
or she encounters. 

The exploration of that question implicitly 
conceives the history of our species as a some- 
what clumsily conducted conversation about a 
subject which, despite its endless proliferation, 
must, or does, or may, possess a common core. 
At least three grounds for presuming that such 
a core exists have imposed themselves effec- 
tively upon the Western imagination over the 
last two and a half thousand years. The first 
focuses on the nature of human agency and 
human consciousness; the second, with rather 
deeper cultural impress, on the supposed pos- 
session by each human body of a single immor- 
tal soul; the third, more recent and as yet pretty 
superficial in its cultural impact, on the posses- 
sion by each human body of a single brain. 

The Category of the Person arises from a 
lecture given in 1938 by Durkheim’s distin- 
guished collaborator, Marcel Mauss, on the 
notion of the person or self, a lecture which was- 
in fact Mauss’s last completed essay. It traces 
the antecedents of the modern notion of a per- 
son in an evolutionary sequence: from the role 
Ipersonnage) schemata of more primitive 
Mcieties, ranging from the Indians of the 
American North-West to the aborigines of Au- 
stralia, • through the legal and political 
experience of the Roman republic, Stoit 
Philosophy and Christian theology, to the 
apotheosis of the concept of the self as subject 
^ consciousness and bearer of rights in the 
philosophy and political theory of modern 
turope, ft ends, ambivalently, by affirming 
“concept as the moral patrimony of Mauss’s 
audience, but also by recognizing its 
potential relativity to the broader milieu to 
ruch this audience belonged: “It is formu- 
. ed 0n ty for us, among us.” What modern 
inking teaches us, in Mauss’s view, is the 
Prospect of . the transcendence or cancelling of 
r ° Wn most treasured conceptions - for 
:™f n thought moves on". 

The contributors to this volurfie - phllo- 
P ers, anthropologists, political theorists 
lJ slude &ts Of comparative religion - attempt 

WCBn them tn stinui hnm for human thnnoht 


Ween them to show how far human thought 
form ^d ^ move. Thriy bring to bear a 
a nail? . 6 W ^fcht of cultural knowledge and 
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these matters, is human thought also in fact 
moving forward, converging, as N. J. Allen 
puts it. on “what is actually the case”7 Or is it 
simply undergoing motion essentially from the 
outside - being moved on like some illegal 
busker or troublesome drunk? 

Some of the essays simply gloss or supple- 
ment Mauss’s own text (Louis Dumont, 
Allen). Others extend the range of ethno- 
graphic materials which he chose to employ, 
often sharply modifying his conclusions by 
so doing (Arnaldo Momigliano, Godfrey 
Lienhardt; particularly impressive essays on 
Buddhism by Michael Carrithers, on Kashmir 
Brahman thinking between the ninth and thir- 
teenth centuries by Alexis Sanderson, on China 
by Mark Elvin). The most interesting group of 
all (Martin Hollis, Steven Lukes and especially 
Steven Collins and Cnrrithers) criticize 
Mauss's initial approach, demonstrating the 
need to distinguish more carefully than he suc- 
ceeded in doing between what Collins calls 
"a properly philosophical epistemology and a 
sociologically informed history of ideas”. A 
final group (Charles Taylor, Hollis, Lukes, 
Carrithers), overlapping with one or more of 
the others, considers the question of what a 
human self or person really is in direct relation 
to the question of what purposes human beings 
have good reason to recognize, adopt and pur- 
sue. Both Taylor and Hollis plainly believe that 
human thought has at present rather overshot 
the target in the West, lending to the individual 
self (the mol) loo much moral and metaphysic- 
al weight os against the claims of role and social 
location. Lukes takes a more sceptical view of 
the status of human values and the epistemic 
and ontological standing of the self, echoing 
Ulrich’s judgment in The Man Without Qual- 
ities that “the belief that the most important 
thing about experiences is the experiencing of 
them, and about deeds the doing of them, is 
beginning to strike most people as naive". 

A number of major themes in the under- 
standing of what it is to be a person barely 
surface in these essays: notably the relations 
between gender and self-understanding and 
the modern philosophical discussion of the 
criteria for personal identity. The cumulative 
strength of the contributions lies particularly in 
the variety of perspectives from which they 
present the interdependence of purpose and 
self-conception in different kinds of human 
society. Most striking are the extraordinarily 
complex theorizations of the seif in the great 
civilizations of South and East Asia. 

It is plausible to claim, as Collins and Lukes 
insist, that human beings share at a very 
abstract level at least some common predica- 
ments. The vast majority interpret the settings 
and point of their own lives through the re- 
sources of a language which they have been 
taught and of an assemblage of beliefs into 
which they have been inducted. Almost all of 
them can (and have to) act upon their inter- 
pretations. But the heterogeneity of these be- 
liefs and of the sentiments which they eventual- 
ly prompt is so extreme that the self that can be 
inferred from the commonality of predicament 
is an almost vanishingly slender entity 
(markedly unlike the ample presence so dear 
to modern Western narcissism). 

When one reads Collins and Carrithers par- 
ticularly, this history appears less a single con- 
versation on a common topic than the after- 
math of Babel. It Is hard to believe that the 
most ingenious of philosophical epistemolo- 
gies or theories of interpretation could enable 
us all to understand one another. Even the 
presumption that it might do so now looks very 
Like a contingency of Western cultural histoiy. 
Two souls, as Robert Frost observed, may be 
too widely met. Hdw much more so all the 
souls (or psyches, or selves, or personnages) 
there will ever have b een? , 

Thinkers of the Twentieth Century: A biog- 
raphical, bibliographical and critical diction^' 
edited by Elizabeth Devine, Michael Held, 
James Vinson and George Walsh (643pp. 
Firethorn Press, distributed by Sidgwiek and 
Jackson. £12.95. 0 947752 85 4) contains 415 

entries. In each cose provision of biographical 
and complete bibliographical information is 
made. Among the. influential 
cluded are Walter Benjamin, Ernsl Gombrich, 
Jean Piaget, Antonio Gramsci, Henri Pirenne, 
Hans Krebs, Frank Lloyd Wright, Susan. 
Sontag' aiid'Bi ™ 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

,' J !\ a hook one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at. once. 

It is a book with much style and litt le prejudice. 
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ROBERT IRWIN 

The Middle East In the Middle Ages: The early 
Mnmluk Sultanate 1250-1382 
180pp. Croom Helm. £19.95. 

0709913087 

Noting the obscurity of Richard Knolles’s 
Generali Historic of the Turkes, Samuel John- 
son dismissed the work ns a commemoration of 
“enterprises and revolutions of which none 
wish to be informed". His remark sums up the 
attitude of many toward the history of Egypt 
and Syria under Mamluk rule. Notorious for 
their seemingly mindless violence and arrogant 
insensilitivy to public welfare, the Mamluks 
have often been viewed as an oligarchy of 
brutal usurpers, their era as something of a 
dark age. 

Robert Irwin is certainly aware of this im- 
pression. Indeed, his mu sings over the collec- 
tive behaviour of the Mamluk slave soldiers are 
one of the more significant contributions this 
book husto make . But Irwin is quite right when 
he observes that such n negative ii tinge has 
dissuaded many scholars, both indigenous and 
Western, from devoting serious attention to 
the Mamluk Period (ah 1250-1517), which wit- 
nessed Egypt's apogee as a great power. Under 
Mamluk sponsorship. Egyptian and 
Syrian literati presided over n silver age of 
scholasticism that engendered much of what 
we understand today to be medieval Islamic 
civilization. And in stark contrast to the appa- 
rent chaos of intrn-Mantluk politics, the regime 
itself endured for more than two and a half 
centuries, safeguarding its realm from Mongol 
predators or European meddlers. Irwin con- 
cedes that, because the Mamluk military tradi- 
tion wiis alien to the West, it iloes not readily 
lend itself to cogent analysis. His concern ab- 
out this problem informs muchofhis narrative. 
This book is therefore more than an outline of 
politics, it attempts to make sense of the Mam- 
luks' conduct by recapturing their own world 
view. 

The work is not based on an original assess- 
ment of primary sources, but rests on a solid 
knowledge of printed chronicles in Arubic and 
secondary studies that Imvc appeared over the 
past three decades (though some recent mono- 
graphs have been omitted). 

Irwin begins with the origins of military slav- 
ery in the Middle East, from the time when the 
reputation of Turkish nomads from Central 
Asia as cavalry warriors led to their being re- 
lied on for security by several Muslim dynasties 
during the High Middle Ages. He summarizes 
various explanations for this growing inter- 
dependence of rulers and slaves, without com- 
mitting himself to any of them. He acknow- 
ledges “an unbridgeable gulf between the Mus- 
lim's ideal conception of the unitary Islamic 
state . . . and the political reality of deep- 
running provincial and ideological divisions”, 
the lack of “any adequate ideological basis for 
political participation in a vast empire whose 
rule could no longer be vested in a narrow elite 
of Arabs"* and the entrenchment of “alien rul- 
ers who used alien slave guards to distance and 
protect them from their subjects". But he re- 
mains sceptical as lb the relevance of such 
generalizations to the implementation of milii- 
■ ary slavery in specific societies, observing that 
few such systems raised Insurmountable bar- . 
riers between overlords and subjects. 

Irwin interprets the foundation of an auto- 
nomous Mamluk regime in Egypt as an ad hoc 
Response to political crisis. Following the death 
of al -Salih Najm nl*Din Ayyub in 1249, a co- 
; terie of his officers (amirs) competed to suc- 
ceed him witKoul supplanting the aura of his 
; dynastic legitimacy. Indeed, his former con- 
: cubirie conspired to claim the Sultanate con- 
■ j jointly with one of these officers None of these : 
r ' • individuals foresaw their machinations as the 
• harbinger of fundamental institutional change, 

/ hut all wished to be regarded, as mpre than 
' ; suwessful plotters In# junta. Adecade there- 
; lore intervened between; jhe death of al -Salih 
; _ arid the enthronement df bl-Zahlr Baybars, the 
; true archileot of lhe Ma mluk state. Baybars 
... revived tho Ayyubid trnd|ilop bf holy War ; 
;’ ag|iinst: life Cfusaderrf. secured Syria from the 
;c;^fldcd Mongol threat, transferred the Abba* ;. 


oting linfree troopers to positions of the high- 
est rank. Although these tactics reflected a 
pragmatic reaction to immediate circumstance 
rather than any grand design, they decisively 
shaped the nature of Mamluk government. 

Erwin claims that, following Baybars's death, 
the Mamluk regime neither progressed nor re- 
gressed. Many powerful amirs tampered with 
the framework they inherited from their great 
predecessor, but all were stamped in the same 
mould. Several sought to broaden their bases 
of populur support, but none managed to do 
so. To (he end of the Bahri era, the Mamluks 
remained a self-contained military order. 

Irwin is intrigued by this phenomenon. His 
discussion of Baybars's prominent successor, 
Qalawun (1279-90). and the latter's descen- 
dants who. while pawns of powerful amirs for 
the most part, monopolized the Sultanate to 
1382, confronts us with a bewildering array of 
actors. Of them only Qalawun’s second son, 
al-Nasir Muhammad (d 134 L), can be adjudged 
an autoernt who enforced his own policies and 
altered the course of Egyptian history. And 
even al-Nasir was deposed twice before he 
could secure his own position. 

Irwin intersperses his narrative with some 


perceptive analytical commentary. He 

attempts, for example, to depict the Mamluks' 
sense of personal identity and (heir peculiar 
concept of group loyalty. He dwells on the 
term khushdashiya (Turko-Persian for 

“camaraderie") which was inculcated during 
training exercises. Transplanted from their 
Centra] Asian homeland to an intimidating 
urban environment like Cairo, these adoles- 
cents severed their bonds of lineage and tribal 
affiliation, replacing them with a fidelity ac- 
quired through intimate association with their 
peers, who had been purchased at the same 
time. But Irwin rightly cautions against inter- 
preting this kind of camaraderie as an alterna- 
tive type of “tribe". These soldiers also com- 
peted fiercely for wealth, power and fame. 
Their values placed individual ambition above 
group solidarity, and no officer who reached 
the top ever allowed loyalty to his khushdash 
colleagues to interfere with his coalition- 
building among their potential enemies. 

Irwin also deals with the phenomenon of 
endemic violence. No aspect of Mamluk char- 
acter has dismayed Western historians more 
than the record of savagery which emerges so 
vividly from the pages of contemporary chroni- 
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A monastery on the move 


H. E. J. Cowdrey 

JONATHAN RILEY-SMTTH 

The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading 

227pp. Athlone Press. £20. 

0485 112914 

In 1935 Carl Erdmann published his epoch- 
making study of the origin of the Crusading 
movement, and the appearance in 1977 of an 
admirable American translation at last made it 
generally accessible to the English-speaking 
public. Despite the criticism that it has re- 
ceived, not least from English scholars, 
Erdmann's masterpiece continues to dominate 
the study of its subject. But, as Jonathan Riley- 
Smith points out, Erdmann was concerned 
with . Crusading origins rather than with the 
First Crusade itself, While recent raajoc con- 
tributions to the study of the Crusading idea, 
likcE.-D. Hehl’s, have concentrated upon the 
twelfth-century sequel. The First Crusade and 
Us. Latin historians have commanded surpri- 
singly little attention.. „• 

: In . this book, therefore, .Professor Riley- 

Smith looks afresh pt the evidence for the First 
, Crusade ..He is disposed to regard Pope Urban 
IPs summons to it as fairly conventional, in the 
sen£c of being similar to ideas of contemporary 
Church reformers. But Urban’s decisive hold- 
ing up of. Jerusalem as a goal of the Crusade; 
his direct appeal to his French compatriots, 
and his acute sense of how contemporary Jay 
feeling was developing, elicited a positive re-. 
. sponse of hSthejrto unexampled force. Tn their 
: (ettdrs and /-In 'chronicles like the anonymous 
; Gbsta Fnmcarutn^ eyewitnesses of the Crusad- 
*: ^‘ hardships ?nd then of. their euphoria when \ 
Jerusalem was captured testify to; the trans- 
f ; 2*s$ocia- 
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lion of ideas that was still crude and semi- 
popular. It remained for a group of monastic 
historians in France who had not been partici- 
pants - notably Robert the Monk, Ouibert of 
Nagent and Baldric of Bourgueil - to present 
the Crusade with greater theological sophis- 
tication. They set forth its providential charac- 
ter as embodying the Gesta Pei per Francos, 
and they treated the Crusaders as temporary 
religious, professed into a kind of military 
monastery on the move. Such a depiction 
accorded with the ideals of the eleventh- 
century reformers, whose chief aim had been 
to infuse secular life with monastic values, 
Riley-Smith marshals his case lucidly, and 
his frequent citation of sources is valuable. He 
provides just the introduction to the First Cru- 
sade (hat will appeal to the many sixth-formers 
and undergraduates who ponder its texts. His 
; thesis demands the attention of mature histo- 
rians, both for the acuteness of its judgments 
and for the questions that It stimulates. They 
will ask for more - for the full-dress history of 
the First Crusade that Riley-Smith is so, well 
qualified to write. His later chapters are parti-- 
; cularly arresting. His most welcome discussion 
of the catastrophic Crusade of 1J01, most of 
: whose participants perished during the transit 
across Asia Minor, leads to the conclusion, not 
that their fate was a deterrent to future would- 
be Crusaders* biit that the disaster served only 
to enhance the achievemehts of the First Cru- 
sade. The Latin historians posited the worth* 

. less successors of the Crusaders of 1097-9 as 
highlighting by tlieirpwn destruction how God 
had given Victory to their forerunners 1 n whom 
j dlscipjineand charity had ultimately prevailed,; 

Sortie criticisms r come to :mind. Urban’s 
. alleged ruling at Clermont that restored East* 
eni bishoprics should be made subject to the 
prinqeawhQ conquered fhpif lopfl itjespeed^ot 
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cles. Irwin redefines “violence" as a manifest 
tion of fundamental Mamluk values: coura» 
(shujtf) and decisiveness ihazm), and 2 
prets factional rivalries as vital component 
a "zero-sum game” in which the winner tZ f 
all and the loser suffers near-total defeat am 
humiliation. Few intermediate options Z 
open to those who played for such high stain 
and biographies of Mamluk officers raieh 
dwell on orderly successions or peaceful retail 
ments after tumultuous careers. Theirrivalriw 
produced innumerable coups but no genuk 
revolutions, yet the extraordinary durabilityof 
the system cannot be explained simply by a 
ideological vacuum. Any individual 
emerged victorious from such contests * 
ceived acute training in the art of survival, a 
sultan had to strike a fine balance between 
restraining the influence of his supporters- to 
reduce their latent threat to his position -sad 
simultaneously broadening it sufficiently fa 
them to be able to profit personally by endon- 
ing him. 

Irwin’s observations are embedded withini 
dense descriptive style and I doubt whether 
readers unacquainted with the broad oullinn 
of Muslim history will penetrate easily intolu 
maze of Mamluk “enterprises and revolu- 
tions”. He has made little attempt to explain 
nomenclatures, and anyone unfamiliar Mill I 
Arabic or Turkish - or unaware of how title 
were awarded for that matter - will probabh 
have difficulty keeping them distinct. Nor ha 
Irwin done justice to the pervasive influenced 
the Mamluks’ embroilments on their civiliu 
clients, and in particular on scholars of lawari 
religion ( c ultima ’). While these subordinate 
shared in the bounty of their patrons, (hey alu 
perforce shared in their insecurity. The tea- 
sions that evolved as a functional dynamic d 
Mamluk rivalry served to complicate the lira 
of civilians for whom they were anything but 
functional. Finally, Irwin only alludes to 
alternative civilian means of coping with Mare- 
luk domination, such as covert opposition froo 
mystic (Sufi) orders to the grosser forms d 
militarist oppression. j 

But the author has committed himself coi | 
chronological survey, and one cannot elucto 
everything in less than two hundred pages. % 
now have an informative, occasionally illumi- 
nating, account of the early Mamluk Sultanate 


imply an intention to introduce Latin rathe 
than Greek bishops; such an Intention 
be hard to reconcile with Urban's normal 
.eirenic attitude towards the Eastern Church* 
More generally, Riley-Smith’s preoccupation 
with the French whom Urban summoned It# 
the First Crusade perhaps leads him, 
Erdmann, to say too little about its IR&J 
background. For example, the Pisa" *7 
Genoese expedition of 1087 to Mahdia. ® 
North Africa, which the future pope may ha* 
witnessed when its participants came to RJ®* 
as pilgrims, anticipated some features oft 
Crusade. The song which extolled its | 
depicted it as a holy warfare of Christ. w»FJ 
against the Muslims. Urban can scarcely 
have thought about the expedition or & 
failed to be encouraged by it. It might be wr 
gested, too, that the devotional arrangement 
of the Anglo-Flemish contingent that capi 
Lisbon during the Second Crusade were no 
much monastic as parochial. When . 
everyday arrangements, Guibert of Nog* 
“new way of gaining salvation”,.too, P 1 ® . 

owedmore to confraternities and to comm 

than to the monastic round. .i-tkoi 

But this is not to deny the main W 
Riley-Smith’s extremely useful and stimuj* 1 ® 
book, which no student of Crusading 
can afford to neglect. . 

. ■- • W«- 

Crusade and Settlement,- td ited by 
Edbury, reprints thirty-one of 
delivered at the First Conference of UJ ^ 
for the Study of the Crusades and t ^ 
East, held at University College. J (0 
September- -1983 £ th$ vblume js-PjJJ® (ji 
the late Professor R. C. Small (^PP^j 
versity Cojlege Cardiff Press. £19.50- ^ 
78'2).‘ \ •</,:« H -j/c I*"' di .-..t. ijT. *i * 
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Letters 

continued from page 81 5 
paraphrase of Brigadier Scott’s exchange with 
General Keightley. Keightley was aware of the 
Allied ruling that enemy units should surren- 
der on the front on which they had been 
engaged, and that the Yalta Agreement pro- 
vided for the return of Soviet citizens. At the 
same time he objected to the idea of handing 
back the Cossacks once they had surrendered, 
and adopted practical measures to protect 
them. Perhaps Knight could tell us whether he 
accepts these facts or not. 

In his review Knight claimed that “the tsarist 
£migr£s had not been explicitly excluded in 
j Macmillan’s] instructions, as Tolstoy sug- 
gests". In a forthcoming paper on the subject 
(to be published in the journal Intelligence and 
National Security), he is more specific. Reject- 
ing my contention that Macmillan arrived in 
Klagenfurt fully apprised (as a result of 
discussions centring around the Yalta Agree- 
ment) of the crucial distinction between Soviet 
and non-Soviet citizens, he states roundly that 
M the question of the imigris had not arisen in 
these discussions. The Foreign Office defini- 
tion of Soviet citizens which Macmillan had 
received (on his request) in February excluded 
the Whites only by implication." 

In my reply 1 quoted a document of July 27, 
1944, which showed that Macmillan was at that 
lime fully au fait with the distinction, regarding 
it as an important issue which should if possible 
be settled at Yalta. One might in the light of 
ibis evidence expect Knight to reconsider his 
rigid view that Macmillan was ignorant of the 
matter when he arrived at Klagenfurt on May 
13, 1945. His reaction is revealing of his 
general approach to awkward evidence. What 
he now writes is this: U I did not seek to 
demonstrate Macmillan’s ‘naivety’ or his 
ignorance of the distinction between Soviet 
and non-Soviet citizens but merely to make the 
point that ’previous Foreign Office instructions 
on the implementation of the Yalta Agree- 
ment’ had not explicitly excluded the tsarist 
imigrfs among the Cossacks." 

Well, now. On May 12, the date Macmilfen 
set out from Naples on his fatal mission , no one 
al AFHQ - let alone Whitehall - had any 
means of knowing that the Cossacks had 
surrendered to British forces, nor that Macmil- 
lan would alter his plans at the last moment in 
order to fly on to Austria to discuss the matter 
with Keightley. On what grounds, then, could 
the Foreign Office have issued the explicit 
exclusion whose omission Knight finds so 
significant? Keightley’s Chief of Staff saw to it 
that no word of the Soviet request of May 11 
for the old dmigrds reached 8th Army, and 
Macmillan suppressed all relevant reference to 
the matter in his subsequent reports to the 
Foreign Office - a not insignificant aspect of 
the story, to which Knight has so far avoided 
allusion. 

Next, Knight asserts that British soldiers’ 
objections to the hand-overs were not con- 


cerned with the legal question of citizenship, 
but with general principles of humanity, noting 
that: “It is significant that the inclusion of the 
German officers in the hand-over - surely the 
most blatant ‘overfulfilment’ of Yalta - did not 
give rise to any specific protest and was 
referred to quite openly in written directives.” 
The first of these claims is broadly correct, as 
one would expect. Soldiers in the field were not 
deeply concerned with niceties of citizenship, 
particularly in view of the fact that they were 
deliberately kept in ignorance of their signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, when they did become 
aware of the fact that old gmigrds were among 
their Charges they took strong exception on 
several recorded occasions. Major Davies in 
Peggetz camp rook it upon himself to release 
many such people bearing foreign passports, 
even though he believed himself to be dis- 
obeying orders. Knight also appears to have 
overlooked the striking incident recounted at 
length on pages 240-8 ond 260-2 of my Victims 
of Yalta. There I document the discovery by 
Colonels Howard and Rose Price of the 
presence of White Russians among Cossncks 
due for return. The two battalion commanders 
at once raised such strong objection that 
Keightley was obliged to implement screening 
on the spot. 

As for the German officers, Knight again 
resorts to the device of simply ignoring incon- 
venient evidence. As soon as General Murray, 
commanding 6th Armoured Division, learnt 
that the return of the Cossacks was likely, he 
summoned their senior German officers and 
gave them a clear warning of what was 
pending. As a result virtually all who chose to 
do so escaped. Brigadier Usher and Colonel 
Hills personally warned Colonel Wagner. 

The remainder of Knight's points display an 
equally cavalier disregard for the evidence. As 
most of it is to be found in my two books, I will 
not weary your readers with repetition. One 
example must suffice for the rest. Knight's 
theory (never quite explicit, 1 concede) 
appears to be that it was on the initiative of 5th 
Corps command that all the flagrant illegali- 
ties, disobedience and evasion of instructions, 
deception of higher command, and brutal 
inhumanity of the forced hand-overs occurred. 

An awkward obstacle to this hypothesis is 
the fact that this policy (as opposed to that of 
fulfilling Alexander's preference for peaceful 
evacuation of Cossacks and Yugoslavs to 
safety in Germany and Italy) inevitably in- 
volved severe risk to British soldiers, who had 
no means of knowing in advance to what extent 
the Cossacks had retained their arms, nor 
whether they would resort to armed resistance. 
Knight dismisses this consideration as un- 
worthy of notice, since “Musson’s reference to 
an 'operation of war’ was clearly aimed at 
overcoming the distaste for the.operation felt 
by many of his men. It is hardly convincing 
evidence that it ’put British soldiers’ lives 
seriously at risk'.’’ 


Whose history is it, anyway? 


continued from page 814 
plained to the committee about the withhold- 
ing of SOE-related Foreign Office papers of 
. ,c " b e had personal knowledge. He referred 
jft particular to documents concerning General 
inailovic (the Yugoslav partisan leader who 
fl s later accused of collaboration with the. 
***)• Peakin stated: "Any evidence on the 
J* 5 ® against Mihailovic which was contrary to 
. Foreign Office view at the time 

nm ’ m< * eec *» of certain officials in the War 
Voice and the Security Services) - namely, 
yj7 proved collaboration of certain 
nailovic commanders did hot involve the 
Personal collaboration of Mihailovic himself- 
* JMSjog from the files.” 

Thai ? QS ,, recen, *y been reported that Mrs 
duSii ■ ' as dropped 1 her earlier ban on the 
mint* ° n of two official histories of wartime 
Sir service& by Anthony Simkips and 
-; 1 Howai,; d. It is hot dear, however, 
Derm vfil Publication of these works will 

‘^disclosure of other dffidal histories, 
k,' t. work on SOE prepared immediate- 
2S e >arby w. J.M. Mackenzie, but still 
int-iW. . y 9^; public access. Recently some 
' Q Pj* t hIatb( d material has begun; to 

SdTf!!-J ,hr P Usl) t0 the Public Record G£fi&, 
^^^^priner ban on the release of any docu- 


ment which so much as mentioned MI5 has 
been relaxed. But the position in Britain still 
contrasts strikingly with that in the United 
States, where I recently examined the personal 
name index of US Military Intelligence files 
(freely available at the National Archives) as 
well as the 800 , 000 -index-card filing system of 
the Office of Strategic Services (roughly speak- 
ing, the American equivalent of SOE) which is 
also now open tor the public. 

The fourth and find area on which the Wil- 
son evidence sheds some light is that of “pn- 
viieged access". This is the procedure whereby 
government departments may permit "bonn 
fide” researchers access to certain files other- 
wise closed to the public. From the Wilson 
evidence it emerges that there are significant 

variations in departmental practice on this 

issue. The Home. Office has in recent years 
been quite forthcoming in allowing such access 
(as I can thankfully testify from personal cx- 

perience). On Ihc other land. '>>c For- 
eign Office almost invariably refuses such ap- 
plications. indeed, the Foreign Office repre- 
senlatlves told the Wilson pmmlttee lhBl 
•■they were unhappy about the Home Office 
nractice which they thought indicated a lax 
' attitude to' feviewiitg”.’ (When- thU-'commebt 
was duly recorded in the minufes, the Foreign 


Brigadier Mussun, like almost nil other 
soldiers involved, regarded the coining opera- 
tion with distaste. But the import of his order 
of May 2ft is clear: 

Be lirm. Remember dim quick uml determined 
ucliun taken immediately may save many incidents 
unit lives in the future. 

If it is necessary to fire you wilt do so and you must 
regard this duly as an operation of wnr .... 

If you see any member of the surrendered persons 
attempt to use a weapon or nttack you or any British 
officer or man, you will open fire immediately. 

[ have published the following orders for all ranks 
of the Brigade Gp: 

(a) Personal arms will he carried by all ranks ui all 
times; 

(b) Officers will have an escort; 

(cj No one will go about alone. 

Knight concludes by describing as “scurri- 
lous innuendo" my reference to his participa- 
tion, at the invitation of the Yugoslav 
Communist authorities, in n seminar devoted 
to the discussion of “the concentration of the 
counter-revolutionary quisling formation in 
Carinthia and Venezia Giulia and on the 
ultitiidcs of the British Military Government 
towards them”. 1 would have thought this 
otherwise unknown fuel of legitimate interest 
and relevance, in view of Knight's marked 
hostility to the Cossacks and Slovenian re- 
fugees. Devotees of scurrilous innuendo might 
in any case care to glance at my paragraphs 2 
and 3 above. 

M. C. Wheeler raises the same point 
(Letters, July 11), explaining that he also 
attended this purely ucadem ic occasion , “ along 
with six other representatives of the the British 
National Committee for the History of the 
Second World War”. As Nora Beloff can 
testify, this is a Committee of some exclusivity. 
One wonders, for example, whether any of the 
papers presented contained views uncongenial 
to the Yugoslav regime or Communist Party, 
or whether the conference organizers would 
have permitted me to be present to defend 
myself against Knight's criticisms. 

Dr Wheeler assures us that he too “pre- 
sented a paper on the day” Knight delivered his 
attack bn me. 1 have a copy of Wheeler’s paper 
before me, none of whose contents is-likely to 
have embarrassed his generous hosts. Polite- 
ness itself, he disclaims even cited views 
injurious to the Partisan cause. 

It is however not necessary to analyse the 
contents to detect Wheeler’s general drift. The 
title of his paper is "White Eagles and White 
Guards: British perceptions of anti-communist 
insurgency in Yugoslavia in 1945". "Insurgen- 
cy" might appear an odd expression in the con- 
text of the communist conquest of territories not 
previously held by them; and as I am sure a 
scholar of Dr Wheeler’s expertise knows well, 
“White Guards’’ is a purely pejorative term in 
the Yugoslav Communist political vocabulary. 

NIKOLAI TOLSTOY. 

Court Close, Southmoor, nr Abingdon, Berkshire. 


Office sought its deletion, but the chairman 
insisted that the minutes were accurate.) 

The Wilson Committee evidence not only 
furnishes chapter and verse on post-war British 
records policy. It also raises some Inrger poli- 
tical and even ethical issues which were (inevit- 
ably) not covered by the report. Historians of 
Kenya (or of Ireland), for example, might well 
inquire by what right (as distinct from author- 
ity) materials concerning the history of their 
country are still withheld from access at the 
behest of their former imperial rulers. 

To this there are two types of response which 
perhaps best illustrate the two types of mental- 
ity at variance on the main issues discussed in 
this article. The first is cpitomized in a com- 
ment by Rohun D’O. Butler. Historical Advis- 
er to the Foreign Office, who told the Wilson 
Committee: “For praclicui reasons, there were 
in the UK no restrictions on the nationality of 
those to whom access to the PRO was given, 
and it sometimes appeared that those attracted 
by the newly opened records were not anxious 
to put the British case.” As against that,. there 
is the famous dictum attributed to Acton (and 
quoted byM. R. D. Fool inhiscvidence urging 
■ the release of. SOE papers): “The nation that 
•■kedp&itinrchlveSMcl^L'hksfils hfttbty wfittfen 
for it by its enemies." 
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Dorothy Adlow, English art journalist working 
for (he Studio and other publications in the late 
1920s: for a book in preparation on the sculptor 
Constantin Brancusi. 

Eric Shanes. 

7 Cumberland Road. Acton, London W3 6EX. 

Edward Hyde, 3rd Earl of Clarendon < 1661- 
1723): correspondence, anecdotes, etc, es- 
pecially covering the years 1702-08, when 
Hyde was Governor of New York and New 
Jersey. 

Kathryn Nocerino. 

E39 West 19lh Street. New York, New YotIc ItKJI I, 
USA. 

Robert Humphrey Marten (1760-1839). of 
Plaistow, Essex: information sought about 
Marten and contact with his descendants, in 
particular the family of Sir Clarence Henry 
Kennetl Marten (1872-1948): for a Norfolk 
Record Society publication of R. H. Marten's 
“Journal of an Excursion to Norwich. Yar- 
mouth. Cromer etc 1825”. 

Elizabeth Jones. 

271) Dcrcham Rond. Norwich. Norfolk. 

Gabriel von Max: whereabouts of his painting 
“The Genius of Pity Staying tire Vivi sector's 
Hand”, exhibited in London in 1885. 

William Schuphach- 

Wcllcomc Institute. 183 EuMon Road, l-oiuimi NW1 
2B1*. 

William A lllngh nm (1824-89), poet, friend of 
Tennyson. Carlyle nnd (he Brownings, ami 
Editor of Fraser's Magazine: present where- 
abouts of his MS diaries, from which selections 
were published in 1907; in connection with a 
biography of .Alexander "Smith, tire “spas- 
modic” poet and essayist. 

^unnh'Bcrr^.' 1 , J ' 1 ' ' 

. 126 West Princes Street. Glasgow 04. 
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